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Winter storms, ice, snow, high winds .. . 


trouble for trees that aren't prepared for such rugged 


treatment. 


mean serious 


DON’T LET WINTER 
CATCH YOUR TREES 


nprepared' 


condition, feeding with Bartlett Green Tree Food should 
definitely continue until frost conditions prohibit, to make 
your trees more vigorous and better able to withstand 
the winter storms. 


Now is the time to complete clean-up work; dead 
branches should be removed and destroyed; cavity 
work, bracing and cabling, and general inspection of 
trees for weaknesses should not be delayed any 


longer. And very important, where trees are in poor 


Consult your Bartlett representative today for a com- 
plete examination of your trees; your care now can 
well mean not only their safety, but more beauty and 
pleasure for you next spring. 


Stamford, Connecticut 


Please send me my free copy of your booklet, “Scientific Tree 
Topics”. Volume 1, Number 9. 
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J The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. i 
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OUR NEWEST BOOKLET ABOUT THE SCIENTIFIC CARE OF TREES, RECENTLY ISSUED, 
IS “SCIENTIFIC TREE TOPICS’, VOLUME 1, NUMBER 9; SEND FOR A COPY TODAY 


FA BARTLETT 


REE EXPERT CO. 


HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Milford, Peterboro, N.H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, 
Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; 
East Providence, R.I.; Garnerville, Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, 
Poughkeepsie, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N.Y.; Englewood, Orange, 
Plainfield, N.J.; Chambersburg, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), Paoli, Red Lion, Pa.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, W.V. 





Horticulture; November 1948; Volume X XVI; No. 11. Issued monthly. Published at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance). One year, $2.00. 
Canada, $2.00. Foreign Countries, $3.00. Entered as second-class matter December 8, 


1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1897. Addition 
entry at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., August 12, 1947. Acceptance for mailing : 
special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925. 
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A Gift 
That Will Never 








Be For gotten! 


i Jr. Protessional Model 


Tests each plot of your land for fertilizer and 4 
lime (pH) requirements of flowers, vegetables, Mazi 
shrubs, lawns, etc. (125 varieties shown on 
charts). Some gardeners use too much fertilizer 


a —others don’t use half enough. Shows correct > : 
soil feeding requirements of your entire garden. Ol es 4 a 
Blue Leathertex case complete with testing 
equipment—test tubes, corks, built-in test tube 


ee ee $4.75 Make Any Garden Grow Bigger, 
Better Flowers and Vegetables! 


Money-back guarantee........... 

Here’s real satisfaction for your friends this 
Christmas, and for years to come. A Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit helps any gardener grow flowers, vegetables, 
shrubs and lawns that are the envy of the community 
...a different and useful present that arouses in- 
terest and enthusiasm among amateur and expert 
gardeners. Those fortunate enough to receive a 
Sudbury Soil Test Kit will admire it many times on 
Christmas Day—use it all year ’round—thank you 
heartily for a gift they really want! 






















deLuxe Professional Model 


Our finest kit—exactly the same as we furnish gov- 
ernment departments, agricultural colleges, florists and 
expert gardeners. Makes same tests as Jr. Professional 
Model, but contains 12 
times more testing solu- 
tions, larger test tubes, test 
tube rack, funnels, ete. In- 
' @) cludes complete instruc- 

tions. Handsome butternut 
chest which will last a 
lifetime. Money-back guar- 
antee. This is the gift 
which will be appreciated. 
most for it will help your 
friends to grow a _ finer 


garden, ... $22.50 












Easy to Use—An Interesting Hobby 
NO KNOWLEDGE OF CHEMISTRY NEEDED 


Dealers Write for Special Offer : : ; ‘ ‘ 
Simple, easy-to-understand directions in every kit. An 


Shows Exactly What Soil Needs interest-arousing Christmas gift . . . fascinating in itself 
because it puts to work basic scientific principles used by 

Unlocks the secret of gardening success ... proper agricultural experts. Don’t delay—order your kits today— 
soil nutrition! Quickly indicates how much nitrogen, avoid the holiday rush! They’ll come to you by return mail, 





phosphorus, and potash to use—whether lime is needed C.0O.D. plus postage—or send money and we'll pay postage. 


~~  e SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 663, South Sudbury, Mass. 
World’s Largest Makers of Soil Testing Equipment 
Over 100,000 Sudbury Soil Test Kits Now In Use 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


lel ee eel iia | 























Sudbury Laboratory, Box €63, So. Sudbury, Mass. ~~—— ceed te © 7 
Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits LJ and you'll pay 
L marked below : postage. . i 
~  ...Jr. Professional Models @ $4.75 . . t 
If you'd like . . . we'll send tease Peotendene Models @ $22 50 rf Send C. 0. D. 
Sudbury Soil Test Kits prepaid aoe = BE : Poe.t LJ plus postage. t 
direct to your friends. Just & 
enclose remittance with names : : ne 
and addresses — indicating SD <0 6094 0d 64046008668 0069400060690% wl Uf PPC TCC Te Ty 8 
which kit you wish sent to » i 
each. We'll also include with RI ry eae RADARS coccccccovsccescsecetes 
each gift, an appropriate | 
Christmas card bearing your 
name, No extra charge for DG cc teadeee ways boom DE » 60400000 ee ee | 






this service. 
Send one to every gardener 
on your Christmas list. 


; Attached is list of nam ‘and addresses to whom you are to send ] 
C] these Sudbury Kits direct with Christmas cards bearing my name. 


= 
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The Armchair Shopper 


takes pleasure in easing your gift shopping, by presenting fine, attractive and unusual gift 
items from many places. Shop now, easily and wisely, using 
HORTICULTURE’S columns as your guide. 
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SUPER-SOFT 


DINNER NAPKINS 











i i 


ANN Poatl Divet's 
DYieam! 


FOR SMART 
BUT THRIFTY HOMEMAKERS 








Say ‘‘ Merry Christmas” with | Ne ss sti | 
outh sea lagoons seldom give up handsomer treas- | 
CARDS OF WwOoOoD ure than this silky-rich, softly-glowing simulated | SUPER-SOFTS — Beautiful soft, 
: ; : pearl — diameter nearly three-eighths inch — set be- | white, dinner napkins for gracious 
Your friends will exclaim over and treasure these tween sparkling chatons. Your choice of cast Sterling living. 
charming, novel CARDS OF WOOD. Wafer-thin, Silver, or gold-filled, ring. Real seashell packet. For Ideal as a gift 
exquisitely grained woods, 3%” x 4%4"" printed with size, send paper tape, marked with circumference of : 
paagy “ty designs and messages. Send only $1 finger. Postpaid, tax included, on a ‘‘delight or your Send us your gift list — we'll enclose 
_ ———— envelopes—illustrated folder | money back” guarantee — only $4.00. saat Gail ail inal diners. 


THE WALES WORKSHOP $1.50 
CARDS OF WOOD > 100 Dinner Napkins 17 x . 
Marlies 4, 04. ¥, | 119 Oak Hill Ave., Attleboro, Mass. 17 in Dust-Proof Package a 
‘ (Add 20¢ West of Miss. River) 














ais ae Satisfaction Guaranteed 


WIN-PAR PAPER PRODUCTS 


atChristmas Time Give Gladiolus] —_ Listeterer:ree_teven 0: om 


25 Select JUMBO BULBS | = ‘s Giitiees 
$3.00 postpaid ...2 Boxes for $5.00 | = Pina himestssoaes cage 
*resn 1lomemade candy mal ray 


The cream of our crop, packed Among them are prize winners in- direct to you or to your friends. 
in a special gift box. i Send for free booklet and choose 

1a Sp gift box. Every bulb cluding Blue Beauty, Elizabeth the your favorites. MARCY FARM 
different, selected from the Queen, Corona, Stoplight, Shirley | 


“on == - ARM CANDY, Dept. H6, 1173 Chest 
best varieties we grow. Temple, Snow Princess, etc. — nut Street, Newton Upper Falls 


oo CANDY 64, Massachusetts. 


Write for COMPLETE GLADIOLUS LIST and | c 
PLANTING GUIDE. .. illustrated in ine _ NATURAL FLOWER COASTERS 


k Hy: UE. "R RI V ER GARD EN GRANTS PASS OREGON 


i tcnitaseaenireniaiesimesiageens } 





























A beautiful California grown flower in all its 
vivid color embedded in clear plastic. Delight- 
fully different. Coaster won't stick to glass. 3” 
diameter. Set of 4, $4.25 postpaid. No C.O.D.'s. 





























ADELINE STUDIO Ch 
2151 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, California ned 
GARDEN GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS J puck 
Morey Chat | su wrivamane StaeP psa were | MA 
tiie ristmas 6 24” and 6 36” for............... 140 
ITH 12 24” and 12 36” for .... $2.80 f 
wit | Gift Box of 18 MINIATURE STAKES for... $1.25 
| SLNINVISIBLE PLANT SUPPORTS 
| 6-10’ and 6-15” : a» RS 
| CURRIER SUET FEEDER (enameled) for..... 75¢ ‘ 
S L N GARDEN LINE. . $1.00 ; Full 
_W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Un Union § Street, Millis, Mass. ; din 
— both 
A BREATH OF NEW ENGLAND! defin 
It is a holiday treat to open our fragrant 
EVERGREEN GIFT BOX 55 F 


Filled with a variety of evergreen boughs and cones; a 






| colorful corsage; a ready-to hang decoration and a eprig 
| Of mistletoe! Mailed with a GIFT CARD just - time for 
GRAPEFRUIT AND TANGERINES | CHRISTMAS DECORATING. $4.75 PREPAII 
For goodness sake send Hadlock fruit! All choice grade, carefully | WHITE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
selected for eating quality, flavor and juice content... fully tree- 22 Rockland Street, Brockton 5, Mass. Dept. H 








ripened from groves known for top quality ... backed by 18 years | 3 — 


experience in shipping finest Florida fruit. 


ORDER NOW — EXPRESS PREPAID CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


QUALITY SELECTS. Generously packed 55-Ib. Bushel (shown).......... $5.50 | Request our 1948 Illustrated Catalogue of 
nani ynadipridleeestetrtadeedt: vane Balsam Wreaths, Sprays, Roping and Notions. 











+a! LUXE GIFT PACK, choice fruit, 4 assorted pound marmalades, pound 
ruit cake, pound fancy pecans—60 Ib. Bushel............ sce eeeeeeee $10.50 ‘eB 
Half Bushel—30 Ibs........... $6.00 THE AIKEN N U RSERIES r hy 
DE LUXE SPECIAL GIFT PACK, choice fruit, 6 assorted marmalades, 3 Box 10 Putney, Vt. od 
pounds fancy pecans, pound fruit cake—65 Ib. Bushel..........e ee eees $15.00 I YEN DE RE UE BE YE EUR EE UE EYE LE EE EEE ¢ 
hei ein die inne Half Bushel—30 Ibs.........4. $8.00 |, = Give HORTICULTURE 14! 
wi au tee Oe HADLOCK FRUIT COMPANY he Ideal G 
BOX 8A MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA the Ideal Gift for 
Gardening Friends *& Ma 





- HORTICULTURE No 

















- The Armchair 
—[e~ Shopper =-fe 


suggests you shop early and easily, in Horticulture’s 
columns, right from yourown armchair. 


WHAT'S YOUR 
-Seeeee KNEE 1.Q.? 


Why does the Cypress 
Knee grow into such strange 
and beautiful shapes? Don't 
check your dictionary, nor 
encyclopedia, for they 
won't tell you. But | will! 
What beautiful flower con- 
tainers have been created 
from these amazing master- 
pieces of Nature? Get the 
answers in one of the most 
different and interesting little 
books you've ever read. It's 
free! 
Nothing else will make 
your home “sing,” your 
gift “ring,” and bring the 
oh’s and ah's, like a rare 
Cypress Knee. You can't 
beat Mother Nature for 
beauty. 
Write for booklet to- 
day! You will be sur- 
prised. 
When in Florida, visit 
my shop. 


THOMAS GASKINS 


Originator of Cypress Knee Products 
Box HO, Palmdale, Florida 




































Egg Cozies for You 
Brighten your breakfast table 
or guest tray with a Victorian 
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ce of 10 basic colors: White, 

pink, lavender, blue, yellow, fuchsia, 
green, royal blue, scarlet, purple. Gift 
packaged. Postpaid in U.S. 3 for $1 


MARIE FARMER'S WORK-BOX ‘Calter, Dept HE 


“Famous as the Back Bay” 


KUM-UP-TU’'S 


DATE NUT ROLL 


Full natural flavor of dates, nuts and marshmallow. Can be 
served in many ways; as a dessert or confection, pleasing to 
both young and old. An ideal, unusual gift. Will keep in- 
definitely. 





$1.25 Lb. Mailed postpaid anywhere 


KUM-UP-TU LUNCHEON 
55 Falmouth Street Boston 15, Mass. 








[PISTINCTIVE FLOWER CONTAINERS, subtly 
colored, unusual texture, classical forms in yellow, 
ght blue, turquoise matrix. 
arge pillow $1.95 
5” x 5” x 2"" 


Small $1.10 
3 4"°x 4x2" 
46” Jar $1.10 6’’ Square $1.10 
Postpaid, No C.O.D.'s please 
RUTH SHOPM YER 
Manchester Rd. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Rock Gardening Information 
Authors of books on rock gardening 


agree that one of the requisites for a well- 
constructed rock garden is the proper 
placement of the rocks to give the effect of a 
natural outcropping. Authorities on the 
subject of rock garden design also rec- 
ommend the use of weathered rocks of 
one kind to provide a fitting background 
for the colorful alpine treasures. 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president of the 
American Rock Garden Society, states in 
his book, “‘Western American Alpines,” 
“A rock garden can be the most beautiful 
feature of the landscape, if it is fittingly 
located and properly constructed.” Truly, 
a rock garden, if it is well designed to fit 
the location, properly constructed and 
attractively planted, can be a very charm- 
ing part of the landscape. 

Among some of the notable examples of 
large rock gardens of outstanding beauty 
are those of Mr. and Mrs. Clement 5. 
Houghton, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; General 
and Mrs. C. I. DeBevoise, Greens Farms, 
Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Blair, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard J. Buck, Far Hills, N. J. The 
William Boyce Thompson Memorial Rock 
Garden at the New York Botanical Gar- 
den and the F. Cleveland Morgan rock 
gardens near: Montreal, Que., are world 
famous. 

Attractive as are these gardens, there 
still seems to be a tendency on the part of 
some gardeners to have geological collec- 
tions of brilliantly-colored, newly-quarried 
rocks for a setting for the plants. Reginald 
Farrer, the great rock garden authority, 
said there were three kinds of rock gardens 
which should not be constructed: the al- 
mond pudding type, the dog’s grave and 
the devil’s lapful. The almond pudding 
kind is similar to the old-fashioned “rock- 
ery ’’— a mound studded with small stones. 
The dog’s grave is an oblong mound of 
small rocks or smooth round boulders; and 
the devil’s lapful is a pile of heterogeneous 
rocks. Certainly, not the kind of rocks 
suitable for the gems from the mountainous 
regions of the world — if we are planning 
to grow our plants within a naturalistic 
setting. 

Bulletins of the American Rock Garden 
Society and the Alpine Garden Society of 
Great Britain are available to the members 
of these organizations. These publications 
are filled with excellent articles on rock 
garden construction, plants suitable for 
rock gardens, rare plants from all parts of 
the world and interesting plants native to 
America. 
desirable subjects for the rock garden or 
for the naturalistic approach or background 
to the rock garden. 


Many natives are particularly 


-Atma M. Hiaerns. 
Butte, Mont. 


Mrs. Warder Irwin Higgins is chairman of the 
Montana Region of the American Rock Garden 
Society. She is also chairman of the Committee on 


| Roadside Planning of the National Council of 


State Garden Clubs, Inc. 
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presents unique and timely gift suggestions from 
well-known, reliable American concerns 




















at ed ?RING-STANDARD~CALENDAR: Se 


Small, Standing, Desk Calendar 
15 pages, 3%" x 4%" 
2 covers, Dec. 1948 = Dec. 1949 





Each calendar page contains 
plant life border in blue 
phases of the moon 
signs of the zodiac 
printed by The Merrymount Press, Boston 
Each calendar packaged in a gold-colored box 


PRICE: 95¢ postpaid 


Copies may be ordered from designer-publisher 


MARY SAGE SHAKESPEARE 
270 Boylston Street Brookline 46, Mass. 











100% Pure Vt. MAPLE 


A 4-piece set of pure Vt. Maple Products that may 
be used in a variety of ways: 

1 ib. MAPLE BUTTER — ready frosting and 

cake filler; delicious on waffles, toast, etc. 

7 oz. CHURNED MAPLE SUGAR — de 

lectable addition to cereals or ice cream. 

1 ib. CAKE OF HARD MAPLE SUGAR 

may be eaten like candy or shaved or melted 
for cooking. 
16 oz. 100% PURE MAPLE SYRUP (in 
decorative pottery jug) “‘tops’’ for griddle 
cakes, etc. 


4-Piece Set Postpaid 
in 48 states $7. 95 
16 oz. Decorative poy of Jue Pure Vt. Maple 
Syrup (shown) 1 — $3; $5.85; 4 $10 


1 Gal. Tin 100% Pure Vt. Maple Syrup (not 
shown) Express collect $7.95 
ro one address 


Send check or money order. NoC.O.D.'s 


The fosselyns 


BOX 147 Dept. D 11 DEDHAM, MASS, 














FRENCH PEPPER GRINDERS 


. with the world-famous Peugeot Fréres 
grinding mechanism. Once tried, you'll 
agree that these grinders were worth wait- 
ing for. In heavy sterling silver, to blend 
with the finest table service, only $18, in- 
cluding tax. In handsome polished hard- 
wood, to match the gourmet's salad bow! 
63.50. Pepper corns included 


KIRKHAM'’S 


GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 





FREE BOOKLET 
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GENERAL GREENHOUSE USE 





Wilson's ANTI-DAMP 


An outstandingly successful control for Damping-off 
diseases on seedlings and cuttings. Originated and 
manufactured exclusively by Andrew Wilson Ine.., 
Anti-Damp is completely effective before seeding and 
even stops “damping-off” after planting. Will not burn 
or injure. Particularly recommended when transplant- 
ing orchids from flasks. 


1 quart Bottle—$2.40 1 gallon Bottle— $7.85 


Wilsons O.K. Plant SPRAY 


The Safe, Nicotine Spray for general use. Kills by 
fumes as well as by contact. Especially recommended 
for Lace Wing Fly on Rischelniedeen, Will not dis- 
color, burn or harm even the most tender foliage. 


1Qt. —$1.15 5 Gals. — $13.50 
1 Gal.— $3.50 30 Gal. Drum— $63.00 


sritsons SUPER-CIDE 


Combines the “Big Three” of D. D. T. — Rotenone— 
Pyrethrum. Super-cide is the time-tested, high dilution 
spray that provides two-way control over chewing and 
sucking insects. Dilutes at 1 gallon to 100 gallons of 
water. Can be used with complete safety on a wide 
range of flowers, plants, shrubs, ete. 


1 Qt.— $3.25 5 Gals. — $45.00 
1 Gal.— $9.75 10 Gals. (2 5’s)— $85.00 


Suggestions for Fall 


We have prepared a special folder “Fall Care Brings 
Spring Dividends.” It offers 10 timely suggestions for 
Fall—What to do—Where to do it and the Tested 
Wilson Products to use for best results. 
Write for your copy, today. Address 


Cre z Dept. H-11. 
} } e 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


ches W Palm Beach, Flerido Glen Cove and White Pluins. New York 


Philodelphio, Po 


















READERS © Suestions Alzswered 








Is it possible to grow lentils in this country? 
' Given suitable conditions, they can be grown in many parts of 
the United States. They are comparatively easy to grow but do 
| best on warm, sandy, moderately fertile soils. The seed should be 
sown in drills one and one-half to two feet apart in early Spring 
When the pods are dry the seeds are ready for removal. 
it - 


| How can erythrinas be propagated? 
| They can be grown from seeds or from cuttings made when the 
plants are cut back after blooming. Some bottom heat is generally 
| of value in encouraging the rooting of the cuttings. When suf 
ficiently rooted, pot them up. 
yrgrer 


Can you tell me why my hoya plant does not bloom? It grows well 
all year long but will not produce flowers. 
| Hoyas are Summer-flowering plants and should rest, or at least, 
be allowed to grow very slowly during the Winter. Do not feed, 
| keep cool and give little water until active growth starts in late 
Winter or early Spring. Then, do not feed with high-nitrogen 
fertilizers that would over-produce leaf growth at the expense‘ of 
bloom. 
y + y 

Is mistletoe ever found in the most northern tier of states? 

As far as records go, the holiday mistletoe has not yet been re- 
ported growing in New England. Its natural range is approxi- 
mately from southern New Jersey southwest to Texas. However, 
there are less-known unattractive American mistletoes which are 
sometimes found in this region, one of which attacks spruce trees. 

y 7 7 


Can you tell me what are the hard-shelled, horned seeds sold on 
street corners and from which flowers may be seen growing when 
placed in bowls of water? 

They are usually the seeds of one of the water chestnuts, 
Trapa bispinosa or T. natans, water plants with both floating and 
submerged leaves and can readily be grown from seeds if not al- 
lowed to dry out. However, the flowers are not showy. The ones 
shown with them on street corners are usually frauds: roses, car- 
nations and even speciosum lilies have been attached for the pur- 
pose of misleading prospective customers. 

7 y y 


Can Larix gmelini be kept pruned sufficiently to use it in a founda- 
tion planting in an exposed: place? 

This larch eventually becomes a large timber tree, often reach- 
ing a height of 70 feet in its natural habitat and it would require 
more effort than it is worth to try to keep it down for any great 
length of time. 

y 4 y 

How often should I water my cacti grown as house plants? 

There are no hard and fast rules but, in general, the following 
holds. Through the Fall and Winter, water very little — just 
enough to keep the plants from shrivelling — until the plants be- 
gin to show signs of active growth. Then increase the amount of 

| water gradually until they are getting almost as much as your 
other pot plants. After the flowering season is over gradually les- 
sen the watering again. 

y + y 

How late should hybrid tea roses be allowed to bloom? Mine con- 
tinued long after frost last Fall. 

Generally they will bloom until stopped by several hard freezes. 
This does not harm them in any way. Protect them for the Winte: 
as usual and let them bloom if they wish. 

yor? 

How far north can one grow the beautiful southern crape myrtle? 

Some plants have managed to survive for years as far north as 
Philadelphia and Harrisburg in sheltered locations but beyond 
there it is too much of a risk to be justified in most cases. 


HORTICULTURI 
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PARSNIPS need not be dug at all. Left in the ground all Winter, they will 
have a better flavor. Store squash in a warmish place, certainly well 
above freezing. 

RHUBARB isa heavy feeder. Heap stable manure over plants after cold 
weather comes and a better crop will result next April or May. 


CLEAN UP under all fruit trees. Diseases and pests winter over in drops 
and leaves. Burn such trash. Clean up the vegetable garden, too, 
especially corn stalks and roots, squash and bean vines and the like. 
Do not provide Winter nurseries for borers and other pests. 

STRAWBERRY beds will benefit from a mulch of straw, marsh hay, 
peat moss or pine needles. Do not use any cover which contains weed 
seeds. 

LAWNS profit from a light top-dressing of a balanced plant food late this 
month. Be stingy with it and brush it in to the surface of the soil with a 
broom so as not to burn the grass blades. Just before a rain is an ideal 
time. 

COLDFRAMES should be prepared now for next Spring. Often you will 
want to use a frame while the open ground is still frozen or soggy with 
water. 

STANDING puddles of water can kill many perennials. So, after a rain 
this month go through the garden and check. If water is standing, dig 
miniature drainage ditches to carry it away. 

‘LEAN and paint your garden tools befgre storing. Scrape away all rust 
and then either oil the bare metal or paint it. Use bright colors, they 
make finding tools in amongst grass and foliage much easier. 
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ROSES can be planted this month in most of the nation. Set with the 
graft knuckle an inch or so below the ground level. Water well and hill 
soil about the stems to prevent drying. Established rose bushes will 
benefit if a little bone meal is worked in around their roots. Prune away 
any broken stems and tie securely so that no loose branches will flail 
about in the wind. 

LILY bulbs can still be planted. Better mulch them after really cold 
weather arrives and the ground is frozen. 

TULIPS can still be planted. Best results will come from bulbs that have 
been properly stored since digging. Warm temperatures ruin most 
bulbs kept out of the ground very long. 

CHRISTMAS flowering of paper-white narcissus in water and pebbles 
will be probable if you start them not later than November 15. 

WINTER covering should never be attempted on perennials of most 
sorts until well into December when the ground has really cooled off 
and the plants are safely dormant. Too early covering can be very harm- 
ful. Better not cover at all than to do it too early. 

EVERGREENS must be watered well as long as the ground is not frozen. 
Winter protection for them is generally provided to prevent the sun 
and wind from drying the leaves. Cold is relatively unimportant with 
most. 

LOOK over the borders of perennials, remove all diseased leaves and 
stems and burn them. A little sanitation now will save hours of spraying 
and dusting next year. 
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Ewing Galloway 


» 7 ume of Shanksgiving 


Once more the stars are sparkling in the frost-swept 
sky. The brief hours of sunlight are mellowed with mist 
over the far hills and with the shadows of trees grown 
long, even at noon. Fires are crackling on the home 
hearths and kitchens are already busy with fragrant 
preparations for the great feast day soon to be here. 
Turkeys, ignorant of their fate, are strutting about as if 
lords of creation and, at least in the New England hills, 
dark fruit cakes and golden-brown mince pies are already 
shelved in the cold pantry, all in readiness. Squash and 
pumpkins are stored safely from the cold, potatoes and 
the other vegetables are in bags or bins and some 
afternoon soon, the time will come to climb to some bog 


way up on the mountain to pick wild cranberries. ‘The 
gardens, ruined by a black freeze, have only a few asters 
and chrysanthemums left — but the wealth of food the 
soil has packed into barn, pantry and cellar compensates 
for the beauty that has ended. Very soon, snow will fly, 
changing the face of the world during a night’s sleep 
As that happens, in accordance with our America! 
custom, initiated 327 years ago on the sandy shores « 

Plymouth, we will unite in a day of Thanksgiving 

Again the earth has given generously its bounty « 

food and beauty. We Americans, thanks to the goodnes> 
of God, have plenty for ourselves and plenty more t 

share with those overseas less blessed than we. 
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Wool: Knowledge US Artal Experience 


By V. A. TIEDJENS 
Director, Virginia Truck Exp. Station 


HEN I was in college I studied text books and crammed my 

mind full of things (facts they were called) and I thought I 
knew something about plant culture. Ever since I have been out 
of college I have spent my time discarding text book “facts” 
and trying to learn something about plants and how nature 
nourishes them. I have learned that there is nothing definite. 
What are considered facts today are only ideas. I tried once to 
find out who was responsible for a certain statement and after 
going through seven text books I finally found what I assumed 
was the original statement was made by a gardener and published 
in a farm paper in 1870. I am not critical of text books but too 
many of us accept these statements as gospel and we are blinded 
to the natural order of things which we can and should observe 
about us every day. 

One case in point which has dwarfed our thinking is the fact 
that certain plants have a preference for certain pH values. We 
have actually classified plants according to the pH of the soil that 
is necessary. There are too many exceptions for this to mean any- 
thing. I will agree that some plants will tolerate more acidity in 
the soil than others but this is far different from saying that you 
must adjust the acidity to a certain level in order to grow a certain 
plant. 

We have a group of plants which we erroneously call lime-loving 
and another which we call acid-loving. If we can attribute any 
feeling to a plant, which I question, we assume that blueberries, 
cranberries, azaleas, rhododendrons, gardenias, camellias, straw- 
berries and many others are acid-loving. They are not acid-loving 
but acid-tolerating. Furthermore, along with acid-loving goes 
mulching and we assume that this group of plants must be 
mulched. The fact is that when we mulch acid-loving plants we 
are helping them to tolerate the acidity and protect their shallow 
roots. However, if we grow this group on limed soil, they grow 
well without a mulch, because they are no longer shallow-rooted. 
They root as deeply as any other plants. A deep-rooted plant is 
benefited less by mulching than a shallow-rooted one. We can 
see the reasons for it. 

Along with this group of plants goes an age-old statement of 
“over-liming”’ which also means nothing. “Over-liming”’ is a 
term used to cover up our ignorance. Sometimes we call it too 
high a pH which also has little meaning. A naturalist’s observa- 
tions are often misleading, although the observation is correct. 
We often confuse competition with soil acidity. 

A limed soil, if unmolested, will support the growth of a wide 
Variety of plants. An acid soil greatly limits competition because 
oaly those plants which tolerate acidity will grow. This may ap- 


proach the point where only one or two species will grow in a 
certain area. From this we have assumed that this particular 
species requires acid conditions. Then someone comes along and 
grows this same species with an abundance of lime and reduces 
competition from other plants and the plants do exceptionally 
well. The rhododendron is a good example of this. 

I was asked to examine azaleas growing in a garden because so 
many died out every year. The soil was low, extremely acid and 
the plants were heavily mulched. The leaves turned yellow and 
dropped off and the plants finally died. To me it was a case of 
suffocation of the roots. To correct it, it was necessary to provide 
better aeration. I recommended that the mulch be removed, that 
they be lifted and a big handful of pulverized magnesium lime- 
stone be mixed with the soil to improve drainage and aeration 
and then reset the plants. They are all growing well now. I did 
the same thing with box bushes. 

A nurseryman called me and asked how to make up a solution 
of iron sulphate to spray his azaleas because they were yellow. I 
asked him how his soil was and he said, ‘Ideal, I have made it 
acid with sulphur and they are well mulched.” I told him perhaps 
it would be better to apply some magnesium limestone around 
them. He said, *‘ Don’t you know how to grow azaleas?”’ I said no, 
but that I did have some beautiful azaleas growing on our grounds 
and that my plants never turned yellow. I invited him over to see 
my plots. He never came. 

We set up a series of plots in which we started with a soil that 
was slightly acid, pH 5.8. To one plot we added 50 pounds of 
sulphur which brought the pH to 5.0 and another we added 100 
pounds of sulphur to bring the pH to 4.7. Another plot received 
no treatment. Then on four other plots we added respectively 
four, eight, 16 and 32 tons of pulverized magnesium limestone 
per acre. Each plot was thoroughly mixed and we planted six 
types of azaleas, camellias, gardenias, roses, nandina, lilies, 
gladiolus and figs. 

The plants have been in two years now. All the plots except 
those that received sulphur have beautiful plants growing on 
them. People come to look at the plants and admire them and 
when they come to the sulphur plots they exclaim, “Oh! Those 
look just like mine.” These are the scrawny azaleas. The gardenias 
have died out entirely and the camellias look as though they will die. 

Coming back to competition, we do not have any weeds on the 
sulphur plots. Last vear the whole experiment was mulched with 
pine shatters. This year we had to pull out the weeds. The weeds 
have made an enormous growth on the limed plot. They soon 
grow over everything. Any slow growing plant is soon smothered. 
The soil on the limed plots is loose and mellow and the test plants 
are all deeply rooted. On the sulphur plots the soil is hard and 
packed and the plants are very shallow rooted. See next page 
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In this case high pH has not hurt the 
plants but I have seen azaleas planted next 
to a house where old plaster has definitely 
yellowed the foliage. In the above experi- 
ment we used the pulverized magnesium 
limestone. Had we used the hydrated high 
calcium lime we would have had yellow 
foliage. This is not due to a high pH but 
due to calcium congestion and can be cor- 
rected by pouring a solution of epsom salts 
(14 pound in 10 quarts of water) around the 
plants. This will do more good than to spray 
the foliage with iron sulphate. 

Poor drainage will cause yellow foliage 
and very often where drainage is not good 
the pH will be high. Too often we blame the 
high pH instead of poor drainage. I have 
eight azaleas growing in a bed near my 
house. Four of these I set out. They were 
scrawny plants when I dug them. I dug the 
holes, mixed a 10-quart pail full of magne- 
sium limestone in the soil for the four and 
set the plants in. This was three years ago. 
They are beautiful now. The other four 
plants were there and I did nothing to 
them. Early this Summer they turned yel- 
low. With a soil auger I took a core from 
under them. I discovered that they had been 
set by mixing a lot of peat moss with the 
soil. The mixture was saturated with water 
and the pH was 7.0. The roots couldn’t 
function properly because they were suffo- 
cated. We have had plenty of rainfall this 
Summer. I have tried everything that is 
recommended to bring them out of the 
yellow condition but nothing works. I ex- 
pect when cool weather sets in they will 
turn green again. However, I shall lift them 
this Fall and give them the limestone treat- 
ment. 

The interesting thing to me is that when 
I talk with people about these plants they 
can always cite some experience which bears 
out the above observations. One man told 
me he had dumped a lot of plaster in his 
back yard when he replastered one of his 
rooms some 10 years ago. He had mixed 
this thoroughly with his soil. He has a row 
of azaleas along one side of his lot. Part of 
it is across the “plaster” soil. He told me 
his azaleas were far better there than where 
the soil is acid. I checked this with him and 
found the soil much more loose and friable 
where the plaster had been dumped. 

“Where a little is good more is better” 
does not always hold but in the case of 
plaster and azaleas “‘where a little is dan- 
gerous a lot may be beneficial” can be ex- 
plained on the basis that a little may upset 
the nutrient balance and cause yellow 
foliage, whereas a heavy dose, enough to 
actually change the soil from a hard, poorly- 
aerated to a porous, loose soil, actually does 
a lot of good. 

My experience has taught me that plant 
culture recommendations are in a state of 
confusion but actually there is an explana- 
tion for everything if we will just be open 
minded. I am not condemning text books 
but when we read let us do it critically and 
with an open mind. 
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By LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


AST January I wrote in Horticulture that 
the little space I call my garden ‘‘is 
bare, mulched, fertilized and dug up. All 
the plants are gone. In 1948 the space will 
be filled with multitudes of plants of many 
genera from many countries. So the world 
goes round and round”’. 

Now, another growing year has come to 
its close. We are waiting for the frosts of 
1948, 90 years and more after I was born. 
The year has been noteworthy. In it I have 
been again to South America and to many 
far strange islands and in those countries I 
have visited gardens such as we never see in 
these brief northern seasons. I have come 
back full of the verve of growing plants 
that make the inert soil to bloom and 
fructify and display its endless insolvable 
mysteries.Why and how plants grow is 
one of the riddles of creation. 

Again we are beginning to harvest our 
treasures and to dig up the place in prepara- 
tion for 1949, thus to multiply the riddles 
every one of which we shall enjoy but none 
of which we shall understand. Many black- 
berry bushes grow along the sides, planted 
from the wild. The whole middle space will 
be replanted in the Spring, except for such 
things as are perennial and survive the 
coming Winter. This means that all kinds 
of things grow on the one kind of land and 
soil, a circumstance that the good gardener 
will say is not good gardening — a position 
with which I agree and yet it is astonishing 
what variables come out of one piece of 
ground year after year. 

In 1948 hundreds of different kinds of 
plants, of different genera and species have 
been grown on this area in the backyard of 
a city. The first thing that hailed me as I 
went to the garden one September morning 
was a great tithonia seven feet tall bearing 
shapely orange blooms and bringing me 
greetings from Mexico. Nearby was Datura 
metel with its great soft velvety leaves, long 
flowers in white and spiny rounded pods, 
an old friend in many tropics. Here was the 
singular viscid Martynia annua with pur- 
plish flowers and the more stately Probo- 
scidea lutea now better known as [bicella. 
There are good clumps of the stinging 
plants Guizotia abyssinica, grown elsewhere 
for the oil in their seeds and some Blumen- 
bachias. Here is the great Tinantia fugaz, of 
the spiderwort family, more than a yard 
tall and full of bloom. Another one is West- 
wood Beauty, a dianthus or pink with a 
dark velvety red bloom; also a brilliant line 
of Verbena canadensis rich in bloom. The 
southwestern Aphanostephus skirrobasis is 
a mass of white daisies and the bright vel- 


low clumps of Xanthisma texanum are well 
at home. There is a batch of Ecballium 
elaterium, squirting-cucumber of the Medi 
terranean region, a strange member of the 
Cucurbitaceae. I have bulbs of many kinds 
of which Galtonia candicans now hangs in 
fruit and the blazing tigridias invite the 
sun. A mat of the western blue-purple 
Quincula lobata is beside the walk. Four- 
o’clocks in haughty colors are brilliant in 
the forenoon. A clump of Ceratotheca triloba 
from South Africa hangs its violet trumpets 
shoulder high. The big native Actinomeris 
alternifolia is full of yellow heads. There are 
cacti in full bloom, great vines on poles and 
fence, scores of little things in boxes on a 
slope and many many more, some of them 
sent for identification. 

Why are all these miscellanies grown and 
then discarded? They are not discarded. 
An artist makes detailed drawings of flowers 
and leaves and fruits, photographs are 
taken, specimens of every one are taken for 
permanent record in the herbarium, for 
we are makers of books and these are some 
of the source materials about which we 
write. Many of them are dealer’s novelties, 
at least in name, and it is our problem to 
identify them and to give them their proper 
place in horticultural literature. 

Here is one remaining clump of a del- 
phinium, remainder of the multitudes I 
grew through years of preparation for my 
book, “The Garden of Larkspurs.” There 
still thrives a good stand of aconite on which 
we have also published. There is a plant 
or two of campanula and of adenophora, 
persisting from years of growing the plants 
for “Garden of Bellflowers”’ for which all the 
pictures are completed and part of the text 
is written. All these experiences in the past 
and present have been in preparation for the 
**Revised Manual of Cultivated Plants” on 
which we are now reading proofs. 

All this effort shows that there are many 
kinds of amateur gardeners, most of whom 
can be placed in one or another of three 
classes: 1. The skilled personal gardener 
who develops remarkable accuracy in the 


growing of difficult plants and who spends 


his life with them; 2. The general plant- 
grower who makes pictures and landscapes 
with his vegetation; 3. One who loves any 
plant that grows, is interested in the dis- 
tinctions between species, and studies them 
for emotional satisfaction. 

Very soon now the area will be cleared 
again. Snows will settle and consolidate 
the ground and in the Spring new multi- 
tudes will be sown and planted. The mys- 
teries never cease. We are always in good 
company. Always the world goes round and 
round. 
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Forcing Spring Wir lbs 


By CHARLES H. MUELLER 


New Hope, Penn. 


R the “indoor” gardener wishing to 

. brighten the indoors by producing 
flowers as distinct from tending potted 
plants bulbs can provide a wealth of satis- 
faction and colorful beauty. The bulbs 
suitable for this purpose fall into two 
groups: those which flourish in pebbles and 
water and those which require soil or similar 
growing medium. 

Of the first group the narcissi of the ten- 
der tazetta division are the best known and 
are almost universally grown. These include 
the fragrant paperwhite, the white and 
yellow Chinese sacred lily and the orange- 
eyed, yellow Soleil d’Or. By successive 
plantings a continuous supply of flowers 
from these bulbs can be had from December 
through March. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with the 
simple basic cultural procedure for these 
narcissi. Set them firmly in a_pebble- 
filled bowl, keep the water level up to the 
base of the bulbs, store them in a cool, dark 
place for adequate root growth and then 
bring them into the sunlight for later growth 
and bloom. 

However, there are some pointers worth 
repeating: use containers deep enough to 
allow enough room (two inches) below the 
bulbs for root growth. Add a piece of char- 
coal to the water to keep it sweet. Be sure 
the storage space for root growth is not hot 
or airless. Pitch darkness is not necessary so 
long as you avoid bright light. After the 
bulbs are brought out into the light give 
them a day or two in light shade until the 
foliage turns green, then all the sunlight 
possible. This will promote rapid growth 
and bloom with shorter, sturdier stems. 
Tall, lanky, floppy stems are generally a 
sign of insufficient sun during the growing 
period. Once the buds start opening, how- 
ever, you can prolong the actual flowering 
period by moving the bowls away from the 
strong sunlight. 

Store the bulbs while they wait for suc- 
cessive Winter starting in as cool a place 
above freezing as possible. Allow for the 
fact that the growing period progressively 
shortens as the season advances. Bulbs 
started in early November — which is 
about as early as you should begin them 
will take from five to six weeks to flower. 
Those started in February will bloom in 
from three to four weeks. 

Available stocks of the Chinese sacred 
lily and Soleil d’Or are generally satisfac- 
tory. American-grown paperwhites — im- 
ports are still under quarantine — are not 
too reliable owing to failure of the growers 
to keep their stocks free from “‘rogues” or 
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untrue paperwhites. These make lovely big 
bulbs which in turn yield no flowers or poor, 
grayish ones. Almost all the largest bulbs 
now sold are likely to be poor. In today’s 
market, therefore, avoid buying paper- 
whites larger than 14 centimeters in cir- 
cumference — about the size of green wal- 
nuts. Cireumspect buying may eventually 
stimulate the growers to do a better job. 

The hardy poetaz narcissi can be grown 
in pebbles and water as easily as the tender 
ones and they should be more used for 
variety. Follow the same culture as for 
paperwhites but do not start them until 
December. Glorious, La Fiancee, Laurens 
Koster, Red Guard, St. Agnes and Scarlet 
Gem are all good available varieties for this 
purpose. 

French Roman hyacinths are again avail- 
able in shades of white, rose and pink. They 
are also easy to grow in pebbles and water 
but need to be given eight weeks out of the 





light for root making after which they 
should flower in four more weeks. 

Bulbs which require soil can be sub- 
divided into two groups: those which may be 
kept indoors for both rooting and flowering 
and those which are generally buried out- 
doors for root growth. For both a proper 
soil mixture is important. This can be 
bought from the florist or prepared at home 
by combining two parts of well-sifted 
garden soil with one part humus. Add sand 
until the material crumbles in your hand 
even when moist. A half and half mixture 
of bone meal and dried cow manure used 
at the rate of one tablespoonful per seven- 
inch pot is a good general bulb plant food. 

Among the indoors stayers, amaryllis, 
Bletilla striata, (B. hyacinthina) lachenalia 
or cape cowslip, Ornithogalum arabicum and 
Veltheimia viridifolia are worth trying. Set 
amaryllis bulbs in individual pots with one- 
third of the bulb above the soil and with an 
inch around between bulb and pot. Then 
place them in a shaded place for six weeks 
of root growth. Keep the bulbs warm both 
before and after planting and do not water 
during the root making stage more than 
once a week. After the buds have well 
protruded move the pots into sunlight and 
water as often as the soil soaks up the 
moisture. 

See page 433 


King Alfred, although not new, remains one of the best of narcissus for both forcing and 
garden use 
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= oe | Sowing 


By GERTRUDE B. FOSTER 
Editor, Herb Grower Magazine 


HE late Summer drought which con- 

tinued through September put eastern 
gardeners behind on their Fall planting 
schedules but there is one job which benefits 
by procrastination and that is sowing hardy 
annual and perennial seeds. The first or 
second week in November is not too late, 
even in New England, to put seeds into the 
ground. 

Actually, the chances of obtaining a good 
stand of seedlings are increased by planting 
seeds too late to germinate in the Fall. 
Thus, the precious grains, remaining dor- 
mant in the garden until Spring, are strati- 
fied and softened by the action of frost, and 
the ground is kept moist by rain or snow un- 
til the optimum time for them to sprout in 


Catnip is an old-fashioned herb now little appreciated. Cats love it and grandma used it in 
medicine 
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the Spring. If germination occurs immedi- 
ately the seedlings may perish from cold or 
subsequent heaving of the soil. 

Certain seeds, particularly those of the 
Umbelliferae, seem to keep their viability 
better in Nature’s cold storage than if they 
are stored indoors. Angelica, sweet cicely, 
lovage, and chervil are also in this category 
because they lose their germinating power 
if kept out of the ground for many months. 
Most of the frost-resistant annuals which 
call for early Spring sowing and almost 
all of the hardy perennial seeds which need 
freezing during their after-ripening period 
benefit by being entrusted to the earth in 
late Autumn. 

Home gardeners could greatly simplify 
their soil preparation and seed sowing 
operations if they would copy the commer- 
cial growers who do as much as possible in 


the Fall in order to alleviate the Spring 
rush. It is also much pleasanter to work in 
the cool, bracing air of late October and 
early November days. Fitting a seed bed 
does not seem such a chore when there are 
not too many other things calling for at- 
tention. 

Seeds which are to winter in the ground 
may be sown broadcast directly in the bor 
ders or beds letting the rain and weathe: 
carry them into the soil. However, it is gen 
erally better to plant them in shallow drill 
in a separate seed bed especially if they cai 
be transplanted to a permanent locatior 
early in the Spring. Herbs which resent 
transplanting, of course, should be sown 
where they are to remain. A plan can bx 
made, if the seeds are placed in rows in the 
garden, numbering the rows and thus keep 
ing a lasting record of the names in a garden 
notebook. Labels do become illegible or mis- 
placed frequently over the Winter. Fine 
seeds should be covered to a depth of twice 
but not more than four times their diame- 
ter. In sections of the country where there 
is no likelihood of a reliable snow cover a 
light covering of leaves, straw or salt hay 
will keep the ground from thawing and 
heaving too early in the Spring. 

Some of the so-called half-hardy peren- 
nials which have a hard seed coat benefit 
by November sowing as well as the bien- 
nials. English lavender is one herb which 
many people find very difficult to start 
from seed. If planted in flats in a green- 
house or cold frame in specially sterilized 
and sifted soil it will often be slow and 
spotty in germination. We have discevered 
that fresh seed of lavender sown outdoors 
in a seed bed just before the ground freezes 
hard will produce an almost 100 per cent 
stand of thrifty seedlings early the follow- 
ing Spring. Evidently the small, black, 
shiny-coated seeds need a long, cool, moist 
germinating period. Following is a list of 
herbs we have grown more successfully by 
this method: 

ANNUALS AND BIENNIALS 
Ambrosia, Chenopodium botrys 
Borage, Borago officinalis 
Caraway, Carum carr 
Chervil, Anthrsicus cerefolium 
Coriander, Coriandrum sativum 
Dill, Anethum graveolens 
Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea 
Parsley, Petroselinum crispum latifolium 
Perilla, Perilla frutescens 
Clary sage, Salvia sclarea 
Sweet wormwood, Artemisia annua 
Woad, [satis tinctoria 

PERENNIALS 
Angelica, Angelica archangelica 
Anise-hyssop, Agastache anethiodora 
Lemon balm, Melissa officinalis 
Bergamot, Monarda fistulosa 
Salad burnet, Sanguisorba minor 
Catnip, Nepeta cataria 
Sweet cicely, Myrrhis odorata 
Hyssop, Hyssopus officinalis 
Lavender, Lavandula officinalis (L. vera) 
Lovage, Levisticum officinale 
Rue, Ruta graveolens 
Sage, Salvia officinalis 
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Crnsides wild western bulbs we 


Veglected V ative eauly 


By CLAIRE NORTON 
Laporte, Colo. 


ROM among five families of bulbs na- 

tive to North America the gardener can 
find many captivating, enticing plants. Yet, 
strangely, all too few gardens give even the 
smallest of space to native lilies, camassias, 
fritillarias, erythroniums and calochortuses. 

Lilies, of course, head the list for their 
showy flowers. Desirable natives that are 
hardy and amenable to cultivation are the 
leopard lily, L. pardalinum from the West 
and the eastern L. superbum. Both take 
about the same treatment as the tiger lily 
and are excellent for naturalizing. More 
exacting are such native species as L. 
washingtonianum, parryi, humboldti, cana- 
dense and philadelphicum. 

A clump of a dozen or so camassias be- 
side that little pool in semi-shade will make 
the gardener wonder why he waited so long 
to know this attractive native and if he 
planted the starry, ultramarine-blue C. 
esculenta with Clara Butt tulips, he will 
vow to increase the planting next year. 
Then he will try a few for cutting and to the 
list will add C. cusicki, a noble sort reaching 
a height of four feet, and C. leichtlini, vary- 
ing in color from creamy white to deep blue. 
All of the camassias are perfectly hardy, 
not at all particular as to soil, are planted 
four to five inches deep and may be left 
for years in one spot. 

The fritillarias are gay and quaint and 
many of the natives are vividly colored. 
F. recurva, for example, has open sprays of 
six or eight pendulous vermilion bells lined 
with luminous yellow; mission bells, F. 
lanceolata, mottled in brownish-purple and 
yellow; bronze bells, F. atropurpurea, giv- 
ing a general effect of bronze coloring. Good 
drainage is essential for these scaly little 
bulbs and a light friable loam is most to 
their taste. In the rock garden or border 
they will need lifting for division every few 
years. 

The loveliest of the erythroniums are 
those which hail from the Far West and 
have such inspiring names as glacier, ava- 
lanche, snow and Spring lilies. In the East 
all of these must have shade, a loose, gritty, 
leafmoldy soil and free drainage about their 
corms. They are hardy enough but not al- 
ways easy to establish. A continuous mulch 
of leafmold, renewed each Autumn is to be 
recommended. Dealers in western natives 
will list such fine species and varieties as 
E. multiscapoideum (E. hartwegi), hender- 
‘oni, californicum White Beauty, revolutum 
Pink Beauty and Rose Beauty, as well as 
« host of others. 

The mariposa lily type of calochortus is 
spoken of as the American tulip. Some of 
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the showiest of the mariposas from the 
Southwest and California are not retiable 
with respect to hardiness for Eastern and 
Northern gardens but C. gunnisoni from 
the Rockies can be planted anywhere. The 
bulbs are similar in appearance to crocus 
corms and should be planted three inches 
deep in a light, gritty, perfectly drained 
soil. Alternate freezing and thawing of the 
ground is hard on calochortus and mulch- 
ing to keep the ground frozen until well 
along in Spring is advisable. 

Star tulips or pussy ears and globe tulips 
or fairy lanterns also belong to the calo- 
chortus group. Star tulips are easily grown 
in a well-drained rock garden but do not 
usually prove very long-lived. They are, 
however, so different and attractive they 
could be treated as annuals and still repay 
planting. Lilac C. uniflorus (C. lilacinus), 


yellow C. monophyllus (C. benthami) white 
C. purdyi and C. maweanus are names na- 
tive plant specialists will list of these. é' 
The fairy lanterns or globe tulips are 
among the quaintest of all bulb flowers. 
The two generally available species, C. 
amabilis and albus, hang out their lanterns 
on slender branching stems and light them 
with clear yellow and pearly white. C. 
amoenus, harder to come by, is a soft rose 
pink. The fairy lanterns like shade in the 
garden and take well to culture indoors. 


Airiness and Grace 

For one who desires airiness and grace 
and an unusual color in the garden as well 
Thalictrum rochebrunianum is recommended. 
Like other meadowrues, the foliage is at- 
tractive and the flowers are like little bells 
with tiny, bright, lavendar petals setting 
off the yellow stamens. The stalk is laven- 
dar, too, and its development in the Spring 
is interesting to watch. It grows very rap- 
idly before the leaves appear — like the vine 
in Jack and the Beanstalk. 

Mrs. Joun McDona.p, 

Corinth, N. Y. 





Camassia esculenta are charming in themselves and a delightful blue, also 
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* protecting your garden oe « 


Yo = Vlature’s Way 


By P. J. McKENNA 
New York, N. Y. 


ECAUSE of failure to recognize certain 

relationships that link garden practice 
to plants, more losses are incurred each 
year through Winter covering than if the 
plants were left uncovered. Adjustment of 
the practice to certain plants is fairly well 
understood but what is net fully recognized 
is the relationship of Winter covering to 
cultural practices, seasonal changes and soil 
conditions. 

In a heavy soil soft-crowned plants like 
delphinium and columbine and others like 
strawberries, pansies, digitalis and canter- 
bury bells whose growing crowns are above 
the surface, as well as shrubby plants like 
roses, benefit little from Winter covering if 
the drainage is poor. The root and crown 
rots that occur are accelerated, not pre- 
vented by covering. Feeding, watering, 
cultivating and pruning carried late into 
the season stimulate soft growth which is 
subject to injury by low temperatures as 
well as from the covering. 

Covering hardy plants before they are 
completely dormant also upsets the rela- 
tionship. A heavy covering of leaves or hay 
placed over hardy perennials in late Fall 
when one closes the Summer home might be 
good housekeeping but is hardly good 
gardening. Plants are active until com- 
pletely dormant. Harmful organisms are 
active, too, and a wet covering under these 
conditions provides the ideal place for their 
operations. It somewhat parallels the prac- 
tice of placing elaborate protection around 
broadleaved evergreens but leaving the soil 
over the roots bare. 

The most important factor in inducing 
dormancy and seasonal change is frost. 
Yet, it is the thing most feared. Immedi- 
ately after it happens there is a stampede 
to apply covering. Frosts, short of killing 
frosts, are beneficial. They slow up growth, 
ripen tissue and lower the soil temperature, 
inhibiting the growth of harmful organisms, 
Nature’s climax, the killing frost, starts 
another stampede when even the hardiest 
plants are covered and irrespective of site 
or soil, foundation plantings are surrounded 
with reams of burlap, leaves are piled on 
plants short of trees’and shrubs and with 
less than an inch of ground frost bulb beds 
are heaped up to make a Winter home for 
rodents. Carried to these lengths the entire 
purpose of Winter covering is thrown com- 
pletely out of focus. 

An early killing frost may be no more than 
28 or 29 degrees Fahrenheit. Occurring 
after a series of light frosts, plants save the 
tender ones are uninjured. It is through a 
series of these frosts that nature puts a stop 
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to all activity and changes the cell contents 
of woody plants in preparation for the lower 
temperatures to follow. Frosts are neces- 
sary in ripening the tissues of plants like 
roses. 

The purpose of Winter covering changes 
with the type of plant. With tender and 
semi-hardy plants it is protection from low 
temperatures. Here covering must be ade- 
quate to the purpose. The time to apply 
will depend upon the degree of hardiness or 
tenderness. The fuchsia and its ilk which 
are likely to be injured by even light frosts, 
are best put in a pit or cold greenhouse 
rather than kept under outdoor covering 
but plants like the blue hydrangea (varie- 
ties of H. hortensis and others) can with- 
stand temperatures of 20 degrees and lower 
without injury. Climbing hybrid tea roses 
withstand this temperature too. With the 
ground frozen, the foliage gone and buds 
and stems completely dormant, covering 
can be applied before the worst of Winter. 
Where the covering of climbing roses is 
mandatory, these are best removed from 
their supports and laid down before they 
are frozen to finish their ripening before 
covering. 

In covering hardy plants the purpose 
shifts from protection from cold to preven- 
tion of fluctuating temperatures with the 
amount of covering reduced to a minimum. 
The later in the season these are covered the 
better. Winter injury of plant tops occurs 
largely about the time late Winter is merg- 
ing into early Spring. Drying winds and 
warm sunny days followed by extremely 
cold nights play havoc with plant tissue. 
Evergreens on the southerly side are in a 
particularly dangerous spot. The danger is 
heightened if burlap is placed too low to 
supply shade. A veritable suntrap is created 
without the proper air circulation to temper 
the sun’s heat. Burlap is good but its place 
in the scheme is to shade the plants from 
the late Winter sun and prevent fluctua- 
tions of temperature. 

Tall plants, especially evergreens, exposed 
to sweeping winds will suffer damage, too, 
in mid-Winter as well as in Spring. On frozen 
foliage injury may be negligible but on 
partly awakened foliage it can be disastrous. 
Rhododendrons for all their toughness may 
come through a Winter unscathed, to be 
injured by the winds of early Spring. Here 
it is a question of exposure, not cold. Any 
sort of barrier that will cut the force of the 
wind will reduce the damage proportion- 
ately and that is all that is needed in most 
cases. 

The covering of hardy perennials should 
be postponed until late in the season or until 
the ground is permanently frozen. On mat 
forming plants, like those in rock gardens, 


a light covering of marsh hay sprinkled 
over some twiggy brush previously laid 
down will provide the necessary shade and 
allow air circulation. A foot or more of stem 
left on herbaceous material cut back for the 
winter, will catch and hold leaves and the 
like. Delphiniums and other soft-crowned 
plants are best covered with ashes as are 
also fleshy-crowned ones like eremurus and 
liatris. 

Chrysanthemums removed to a cold- 
frame should have little covering until later: 
December or January depending upon the 
region. Then apply a marsh hay covering. 
If the sash is needed later, cover this, too, 
to prevent a rise in temperature within the 
frame. 

Peonies are best left uncovered as are 
bearded iris except in extremely cold 
regions. Then it is a matter of preventing 
heaving out of the soil. Where a snow cov- 
ering comes after freezing and remains 
throughout the Winter covering is auto- 
matically taken care of. This is nature's 
way and in all these relationships we should 
attempt to follow her pattern. 


Fragrant Annuals 


In over a dozen years of adventuring with 
annual flowers from seed on farms in Cen- 
tral Missouri I find that my own and my 
family’s pleasure is doubled by sweetly- 
scented flowers. Every garden, large or 
small, in city or county, has space for a 
few perfumed annuals. A garden is not truly 
a garden without fragrance. Do you need 
an edging? Then try sweet alyssum, pe- 
tunias, verbenas, nasturtiums, evening- 
scented stocks, dwarf marigolds (Did you 
ever try that tiny single licorice-scented 
one?), mignonette or heliotrope. 

If you need taller middle and back of the 
border subjects, try sweet sultans, angel's 
trumpets, nicotiana and marigolds. Some 
marigolds are delightful, others have no 
fragrance at all. Most catalogs tell which are 
fragrant. 

For sweet-scented vines for backgrounds 
and screen plantings there are four stand- 
bys in annuals; the first two from seed 
(white moonflowers and sweet peas), the 
last two from tubers, the madeira and cin- 
namon vines. All four are unexcelled for 
fragrance and beauty, although differing 
widely in flower and foliage form. 

Many of these perfumed beauties are 


also lovely for cutting. Follow the direc- 


tions on the seed packets and in the cata- 
logs for the time and method of planting, 
as they vary greatly. Most are easy to grow 
and well repay any extra attention given 
with respect to fertility, moisture and culti- 
vation. You will find white blossoms give 
an especially tropical effect at dusk, while 
late evening and early morning dew-laden 
air seems to intensify all fragrance. For 
double pleasure this Summer adventure a 
bit with fragrant annuals. 
— Fern Curistran MILier. 

Windsor, Mo. 
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Gaining Water Gaiely 


By KATHLEEN MARRIAGE 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


OUSE plants well chosen and well 
maintained may be a real joy for 
months and months. The long-legged strag- 
glers great aunt Mary Ann used to try to 
keep through Winter just to plant them 
outdoors again in Spring are among the 
antiques better forgotten. 

One sunny south window that I know 
really four windows in a row — has a hot 
water radiator hard and ugly about 16 
inches high by 12 feet long just below and in 
front of the windows. This made a choice 
spot for window plants. Nora, the owner, 
had a shelf about 15 inches wide put the 
whole length and held up a few inches off 
the radiator. The front of the shelf is finished 
with a two-inch apron and the whole colored 
an inconspicuous green. Next a visit to the 
sheet metal people produced a copper tray 
that exactly fits the shelf with sides about 
two inches high. This tray contains a layer 
of pea-size gravel mixed with pea-size coal 
(or cinders), then a layer of clean sand. 

Into this tray goes a surprising array of 
plants. First, miniature English ivy rooted 
in the sand and draped over the front or 
room side softened the outline of the pots. 
The potted plants are placed on top of the 
coarse drainage with sand coming up an 
inch or so around them. 

This drainage prevents danger of stag- 
nant water at the roots and the sand keeps 
the pots moist. In warm dry rooms some 
such arrangement is necessary to the well- 
being of all house plants. 

Now for the contents of the tray, small, 
shorn globes of boxwood at intervals give 
stability and form all the year. The in- 
betweens vary with the season. Nora pre- 
pares scarlet geraniums so as to have them 
flower, and really flower, from early Novem- 
ber to late January keeping the whole room 
looking gay in mid-Winter. Often too she 
can snip a head or two of pungent scarlet to 
arrange in a bowl of green moss for the 
Winter dinner table. 

Pancakes of green moss gathered in Sum- 
mer woods, kept dry in the dark until needed 
and then soaked up with water are a real 
help with Winter arrangements. Tucked in 
between pots in the window tray it helps 
keep them moist and is decorative without 
being too insistent about it. Of all the 
objectionable ways of trying to hide a 
flower pot the very lowest is dolling them 
up in a gaudy shawl. 

We have wandered again from our sunny 
window and in Colorado it is sunny, 360 
days a year. This makes for a dry baked 
‘ook on the next-to-the-window side of the 
tray. Nora solves this problem with echever- 
as or douglasias. These keep forming new 
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silvery-grey rosettes and elbowing each 
other until they have crowded the south 
side of the tray and mounted up six inches 
high. They revel in this dry sunny home and 
they too supply a few big succulent rosettes 
occasionally for the table. 

One delight of Nora’s window is that she 
realizes the effect of mass. Whether of fiery 
scarlet geraniums or a field of golden 
trumpets, there is enough of one variety to 
make a composite picture. 

Maintenance? This is simple when the 
plants are kept clean. The pea coal (or 
cinders) discourages fungi. Echeverias and 
geraniums are pest free. All they need is an 
occasional soap and water bath. Ivy and 
box seem to welcome scale. Like most pests 
this is easy to control in the early stages but 
difficult if it gets established. A frequent 
mild contact spray will keep it in subjection. 
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Nora takes her potted plants from the 
tray once every three or four weeks to a 
bath tub and stands them on a layer of 
newspapers to catch debris. With a shampoo 
nozzle and water 75° to 100° she washes the 
plants thoroughly, stems, both sides of 
leaves, everything except the blooms. Next 
she does any needed spraying for aphids or 
other marauders. Then she puts the bath 
plug in place and turns on water about 100° 
F. until it comes up about three inches on 
the base of the pots. Quickly she spreads a 
sheet over the whole thing and leaves them 
in this steam bath until cool. Then she un- 
covers, deplugs and leaves to drain. Re- 
freshed and clean the plants are taken back 
to their window and the blinds kept closed 
to exclude sunshine until the tops have 
dried. 

Soil and fertilizer? Nora says that gener- 
ous use of a good domestic peatmoss in the 
potting soil and a drink of manure water 
about twice a month keep plants growing 
and blooming better than any tablets or 
potions. 

A lot of work? Yes, but the resulting 
healthy foliage and flowers are worth it and 
Nora with her green fingers enjoys her 
Winter window gaiety. 






Walter Beebe Wilder 





Window gardens brighten Winter weather 
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Many things can be grown at Reine ee 


ropagation O P uit 


By ROBERT M. HARDY 
Ohio State University 


OME propagation of plants is often a 
matter of making the best use of 
facilities at our disposal. A surprisingly 
wide assortment of plants may be propa- 
gated with little equipment. Close attention 
and understanding of the basic principles 
will supplant, in a measure, the lack of bet- 
ter facilities. 

Deciduous trees and shrubs are usually 
propagated by seeds or by hardwood cut- 
tings during the Winter months. A cool 
storage place will probably be the most diffi- 
cult condition to provide. The ideal condi- 
tion would be a continuous cold tempera- 
ture of 40° F. such as would be found in a 
fruit or vegetable storage cellar. Fortu- 
nately, this can be varied between freezing 
and 45° F. It is probable that a cool corner 
of the basement, the garage or a root cellar 
will be found which can be used. If this 
location is humid, watering will be greatly 
reduced. 

Out-of-door storage has been trequently 
recommended. Usually such a storage is so 
inaccessible, however, that adequate at- 
tention cannot be given to the seeds and 
cuttings. Such a storage should be well 
drained, be below the frost line and be 
covered to reduce moisture from rains. This 
low temperature will permit after-ripening 
of the seeds but will generally prevent their 
germination. 

Stratification is the storage of seeds in a 
moist medium, usually sphagnum peat, 
sphagnum peat and sand or sand. Seeds 
which have been placed in stratification 
should not be allowed to become dry at any 
time. Moisture prevents dessication of the 
seeds, aids the physical and chemical reac- 
tions taking place during after-ripening of 
the seeds and promotes the activity of organ- 
isms which are important in the softening of 
hard seed coats. It is necessary to sprinkle 
the medium at times to maintain the moist 
condition. Large seeds are mixed with at 
least twice their volume of the medium 
while smaller seeds are generally placed 
in a strong cloth sack before being placed in 
the moist medium. 

Outside beds for use next Spring should 
be prepared this Fall before freezing weather 
begins. A sandy soil for seed beds should be 
used if possible to insure adequate drainage. 
If the soil is heavy and lacking in organic 
matter, sand and either sphagnum peat or 
leafmold should be worked into the surface 
layer. Such a bed should be located so 
that watering may be done during drought 
periods, particularly during the period of 
more active growth, Spring and early Sum- 
mer. Lath shade may be provided by plac- 
ing snow fencing on wires stretched over 
the beds. Smaller quantities of seed are 
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often sown in flats containing a soil mixture 
which is composed of equal parts by volume 
of soil, sand and either sphagnum peat or 
leaf-mold. These flats are then placed under 
lath shade in a cold-frame. With this set- 
up you have a practical, economical layout 
which will enable you to propagate a sur- 
prisingly large variety of plants for your 
garden. 

Seeds are collected when mature, cleaned 
and either sown, stored or stratified. Soft 
maple, willow, poplar, chestnut, white oak, 
basswood and birch which are more difficult 
to store might better be sown when mature. 

Most annuals, many herbaceous perenni- 
als and most of the finer seeds of the shrubs 
and trees such as butterflybush, clematis, 
and St. Johnswort may be stored until time 
of sowing. Since members of the heath fam- 
ily grow very slowly and require close 
attention following germination, results are 
likely to be diappointing unless greenhouse 
conditions are available. 

Seeds which are fleshy, oily or mucilagi- 
nous such as buckeye, horsechestnut, ake- 
bia, chestnut, magnolia, corktree and oak, 
together with such late maturing winged 
seeds as hard maple, ash, and hornbeam 
should not be allowed to dry. Stratification 
of these seeds and holding them at cold 
temperatures to prevent germination is the 
best method. These seeds are sown in beds 
in April. 

A group of seeds, many of them “two 
year” seeds, have hard seed coats and re- 
quire after-ripening — a series of physical 
and chemical changes occurring within the 
seed which brings to a close the rest period 
and make germination possible. These will 
germinate the following Spring if stratified 
first at a warm temperature and then at a 
cold temperature. The seeds of many trees 
and shrubs are in this group which includes 
trees and shrubs of the rose family, barberry, 
hickory, bittersweet, dogwood, cotoneaster, 
hawthorn, elaeagnus, euonymus, beech, 
witchhazel, holly, juniper, walnut, butter- 
nut, honeysuckle, tupelo, buckthorn, snow- 
bell, linden and viburnum. 

These seed are stratified as soon as ma- 
ture or when received and held at a warm 
temperature (around 60° F.) until about the 
first of February to soften the seed coats. 
Following this, seeds, medium and all, are 
shifted to the cool temperature (40° F.) un- 
til they start to germinate or until mid 
April when they are sown in the outside 
beds. This cold temperature is necessary 
for after-ripening. Since some seed will 
germinate even at low temperatures follow- 
ing after-ripening, inspections are made 
toward the end of the storage period to 
discover any such activity. Periods neces- 
sary for after-ripening vary from 30 to 100 
days or more. If the lerigth of the cold pe- 
riod is varied from the suggested 75 days, 


adjustment should be made at the begin- 
ning of this period. 

Propagation of trees and shrubs by hard- 
wood cuttings is the easiest means of propa- 
gation of those which will respond. Little 
attention and equipment are required. Stem 
cuttings taken from fully matured wood 
during the dormant season are classed as 
hardwood or dormant cuttings. These are 
generally stored over Winter and stuck out 
in rows in the Spring. 

Many of the more common ornamenta! 
shrubs are readily propagated by this 
means. A list of these include deciduous 
types of the following genera: barberry, 
dogwood, cotoneaster, deutzia, euonymus 
forsythia, kerria, beautybush, privet, hone) 
suckle, mockorange, rose, spirea, viburnum, 
weigela and many more. Six to eight inch 
sections of the past season’s growth are 
taken during the dormant season (Novem- 
ber to February). Those which die back 
such as butterflybush and trumpet creeper 
should be taken early to avoid collecting 
dead or injured material. The sections are 
generally taken to include three or more 
nodes and cut one-fourth to one-half inch 
above the node at the top and about one- 
fourth inch below a node at the bottom. 

For convenience in handling the cuttings 
are placed in bundles with their butts in one 
direction, tied and labeled. Although not 
highly perishable, cuttings should not be 
allowed to dry out. If frozen when col- 
lected, the twigs should be thawed out 
gradually before making cuttings. The cut- 
tings are then packed in moist material 
such as sphagnum moss, sphagnum peat or 
sawdust. They are held between 55° and 60° 
F. for three to four weeks to hasten wound 
healing and to start the processes leading to 
root formation. Following this, the cuttings 
with the medium are placed under the cool 
(40° F.) conditions for the balance of the 
storage period to prevent root and shoot 
development and to break the resting con- 
dition of the buds. Next the cuttings are 
lined out in well drained soil preferably 
sandy loam in April. Treatments with syn- 
thetic growth substances are not effective 
on this type of cutting. 

To stick cuttings, loosen the soil in the 
row and push the cuttings, butt end down, 
deeply into the soil. Not over an inch of 
stem, containing at least one node, is left 
out of the soil. Spacing is generally four to 
six inches apart in the row with rows from 
18 to 36 inches apart. The plants will usu- 
ally be large enough to transplant into 
permanent positions after one year. 


SUGGESTED REFERENCES * 


Adriance, Guy W. and Brison, Fred R. 
1939. ‘*Propagation of Horticultural 
Plants.”” McGraw Hill Book Company. 
New York, N. Y. 

Hottes, Alfred C. 1937. “Plant Propaga- 
tion.”’ A. T. De La Mare Company. New 
York, N. Y. 

Kains, M. G. and McQuesten, L. M. 1942. 
**Propagation of Plants.’’ Orange Judd 
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* These books available to members of 
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Write to the Librarian to borrow by mail. 
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Try creating your own... 


intature 


By MARIA FOLINO WELD 


Watertown, Mass. 


INIATURE landscapes can be made 

with an assortment of baby-sized 
house plants of the succulent or cactus 
groups, arrangements which come under 
the heading of dish gardens in florists’ terms. 
These are attractive as well as satisfying 
but the ones which are my particular 
specialty are different. They are made of a 
variety of dried green plant materials and 
gay-colored little flowerlets. Combined 
with these basic ingredients are little 
figures of humans and fixtures appropriate 
for the scenes. 

Each scene or design tells a story or 
carries out a theme. For instance, the titles 
of such designs as “‘Up in Central Park”, 
“The Lord Is My Shepherd”, “In the 
Spring a Young Man’s Fancy”, “New 
England Countryside” and “ Psychoanaly- 
sis’, to name a few, might give the reader 
some idea of the kind of witty, reverent, 
just-plain-pretty or frankly sentimental 
scenes it is possible to create in miniature 
landscapes. 

When finished their effect is as if a par- 
ticularly beautiful bit of country-side, park 
or garden had been magically reduced to 
lilliputian dimensions. Since they require 
no watering, because the plant materials 
have been dried and preserved, this makes 
them a practical floral object d’art for many 
people. 

The finished miniature looks best in a 
low bowl, generally no more than an inch- 
and-a-half to two inches deep, about seven 
or eight inches in diameter. As the figures 
and fixtures approximate a one-inch scale, 
containers of this size seem to be best for 
achieving harmonious proportions. 

The basic essentials necessary for making 
miniature landscapes are: 

(1) ordinary woodland moss — the 
smooth-textured, velvety-green kind called 
“lump” moss by most florists carrying it. 

(2) reindeer moss — actually a lichen, 
spongy, pale-grey tufts of amazingly resili- 
ent plant material. Other lichens can be 
used also, the exquisite red-tipped Cladonia 
cristatella, and the pale, greyish-green 
trumpet-shaped ones. 

(3) an assortment of colorful dried 
flowers and flowerlets, and some oddly- 
shaped or curiously-textured small twigs 
and tendrils. The flowers which can be used 
are commonplace but exceedingly effective 
for creating the little flower beds and other- 
wise decorating the front and sides of the 
miniature. These include: gypsophilia, the 
puffy white flower blossoms doubling for 
wild and rambler roses; starry-shaped 
statice for duty as gladiolus spikes, holly- 
hocks or wild-flowers; the blossom heads of 
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andscapes 


yellow, blue, lavender pink or white ever- 
lastings; the starkly mat-white, daisy- 
shaped wild sage flowerlets; creamy-colored 
sagebrush, its fuzzy little flowers resem- 
bling chrysanthemums; minute straw 
flowers, which nearly duplicate water lilies; 
and pepper grass: 

(4) in addition figures and fixtures are 
needed to establish the character and 
heighten the reality of the scene created. 
Several available fixtures are always at 
hand in nearly every home: a pocket mirror 
to make a lake; a bit of modelling or self- 
hardening clay to be shaped into a small 
curving stone wall, perhaps studded with 
pebbles for a stone-wall effect; other peb- 
bles in various sizes to be used as boulders 
when set by the lake-bank or about the 
landscape; bits of twisted twigs or tendrils 
to simulate the kind of logs and branches 
one stumbles over on any walk in the woods; 
and twigs can be broken so that forked 
stakes form from the pronged branch. By 
topping them with straight small pieces 
of twig, excellent rail fences can be made to 
complete the encirclement of the back- 
ground. 

For making the miniature the woodland 
moss is the landscape base. It is wet thor- 
oughly in order to make it soft and as plia- 
ble as a piece of silk while working with it. 
The excess moisture is squeezed out gently. 
The damp moss is mounted over earth in 
the low bowl. The earth should come to the 
rim or nearly to the rim of the bow] so that 
the moss will ““mound up” an inch or so 
above its top. The contour should be higher 
in back, sloping toward the front of the 
arrangement. Toothpicks pressed thru the 


moss into the earth beneath will secure the 
moss firmly in position. Also, if necessary to 
overlap pieces, the toothpicks skewer them 
neatly together. 

The reindeer moss is for “shrubbery” 
and also to make trees. I have found it 
desirable to color the reindeer moss by 
dying pieces the various shades of green to 
be found in shrubs, ranging from yellow to 
dark green. The tufts of reindeer moss are 
fairly long, three or four inches. These 
should be wet so that they, too, are soft and 
pliable. They can be broken in half if neces- 
sary and clumps set in place on the land- 
scape base. Ordinary small wire hairpins 
are used to secure the shrubbery in position. 
Generally, shrubbery is massed behind 
some background fixture such as a stone 
wall or a fence with only tiny spears of it in 
the foreground. The worker’s eye will easily 
detect the necessity of this. 

A tree is made by attaching several tufts 
of the reindeer moss dyed dark green to a 
pronged twig about seven inches in length. 
Transparent cement and fine bits of florists’ 
wire will secure the moss to the twig. This 
length of twig seems to work out best, as 
about two inches will disappear into the 
base when the tree is set into place. It is 
helpful to sharpen to a point the stake-end 
of the twig in order to avoid a gouge in the 
base. Generally, the scene is enhanced by 
setting the tree either to the right or left of 
center high in the background with a mass 
of shrubbery, including some of the same 
tree-green color opposite it which balances 
the design. Also, if the tree has a gracefully 
curving branch extending to one side, that 
branch should be directed toward the center 
in order to “enclose” the composition. 

The flowers are set in individually with a 
toothpick dipped in transparent cement, 
here-and-there throughout the landscape: 
along the fence posts, at the ends of the 
stone-wall, bordering a roadway, massed 
beside the steps and a particularly heavy 
display at the very front of the bowl. 

See page 432 





Bowl landscapes like these can tell a story or express an emotion 
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Whost popular o alpines ker 


he 


By AYMON CORREVON 


Geneva, Switzerland 


MONG the most popular of alpine plants 
are certainly the gentians. They are 
extremely often reproduced as advertising 
subjects — even trade marks for cheese. 
Attempts are regularly made to acclimatize 
them in gardens but this usually leads to 
failure, as they seldom like to be disturbed 
and taken down to the plains, especially as 
flowered specimens. The best way to ac- 
climatize them is by sowing seed. The 
plants are immediately adapted to plain 
conditions but they usually come out with 
some difficulties, especially if the seeds are 
not fresh. 

The native Swiss gentians reach ap- 
proximately the number of 30. Only three 
are usually known by tourists: (1) the large 
blue flower of G. acaulis; (2) the small 
Spring G. verna; (3) the tall and large- 
leaved G. lutea of which the root is used to 
make a liquor. 

Beside these and those of their group 
many gentians are not to be neglected, for 
instance G. asclepiadea and G. pneumonanthe 
of wet places and such annuals as G. 
campestris, germanica and nivalis. 

Botanically gentians are easy to recog- 
nize, with opposite leaves, trumpet-like 
flowers, stamens attached on the tube of the 
corolla, as numerous as the corolla lobes 
(four to 10), almost no style, two stigmas 
and a seed pod divided in two with nu- 
merous seeds. 


VACLOUS 


entians 


I am only going to describe the G. acaulis 
group. Formerly this was the name of the 
species, including several subspecies which 
have now been promoted to species, and 
showing enough differences between them. 
We have now in Switzerland three different 
species, G. clusi, G. kochiana, and G. 
alpina. Another species, G. angustifolia, 
is also described in our floras, although na- 
tive of Savoy and Dauphine very near to 
our southern frontiers. It is not very dif- 
ficult to identify them, either by the leaves, 
calyx, flower or habit. 


IDENTIFICATION BY CALYX 


1. Divisions elongated, pointed, acute 
angle at the base — G. clusi. 

2. Divisions of calyx broader, angles less 
acute — G. alpina. 

3. Divisions obtuse, — G. kochiana. 

4. Divisions obtuse, lobes separated, the 
one from the others — G. angustifolia. 


IDENTIFICATION BY LEAF 


1. Short ovate leaves, almost as broad as 
long, green-yellowish — G, alpina. 

2. Leaf lanceolate — G. clusi. 

3. Elliptical, obtuse — G. kochiana. 

4, Linear, almost spatulate — G. angusti- 
folia. 


IDENTIFICATION BY FLOWER 


1. Throat of the corolla with green dots 
— G. kochiana. 

2. Smallest flower, almost stemless — 
G, alpina. 





Rock gardens are enriched by the gentians, such as farreri above 
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3. Lobes of corolla mucronate — G. 
clus. 

4. Lobes of the corolla acuminate — G. 
angustifolia. 

With regards to habit only G. angustifolia 
is easy to cultivate and should be recom- 
mended for gardening. Being of southern 
origin, it adapts itself better to the plain 
and its running habit allows it to be used in 
large patches. (Not from Switzerland is G. 
dinarica also usable in the same way. Its 
leaf is intermediate between G. angustifolia 
and kochiana). 

G. clusi is found on lime rocks in the Jura 
Mountains and in the Alps, 3000 feet and 
above. G. alpina grows on high pastures six 
to nine thousand feet up in siliceous soils. 
It is rare and very difficult to acclimatize. 
G. kochiana is very frequent but not so easy 
to grow, especially with regards to its 
flowering. 

As each of these plants has received sev- 
eral names, it is essential for scientific work 
to give the author’s name every time. Of 
course, now only the first names should be 
used, having been recognized as valid. CG. 
kochiana Perrier and Songeon is equal to G. 
excisa Koch. or G. acaulis latifolia from 
Grenier and Godron. 

G. angustifolia is G. sabauda of Boissier 
and Reuter and also G. acaulis longifolia 
Billot. 

G. clusi is also G. vulgaris of Beck and G. 
coriacea of S. Lager. 

I have observed the greatest of variations 
in G, kochiana especially in the color of the 
flower — from purest white, yellowish, very 
light blue, pure blue, deep violet to purple 
violet. The others do not vary and, if oc- 
casionally a white flower is found, it is very 
seldom. I never heard of this for G. alpina. 
I cannot say that the white color is better 
than the type but it is a wonderful feeling to 


find. 


New Earthworm Pest 


A new type of earthworm has appeared 
in Connecticut and is stirring up trouble on 
the putting greens. “Stirring up”’ seems to 
be an apt term, according to John C. 
Schread, entomologist at the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, for that 
is just what the earthworm does. 

Like its less exotic cousin, the ordinary 
earthworm, the new pest damages turf by 
burrowing in it and throwing up castings. 
This latest arrival of the earthworm tribe, 
however, seems to be a more energetic type 
than most. The pest is called the oriental 
earthworm and has been reported by golfers 
and greenskeepers throughout the East. It 
is believed to be an oriental importation. 
Its importance as a problem to golfers is 
increased by the fact that no control for it 
is known. It has resisted such common 
earthworm controls as lead arsenate, calo- 
mel, mercuric chloride and mowrah meal. 
Some of the newer materials including 
DDT, chlordane and toxaphene have been 
tried with no more success, 
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Vat trees in your backyard Por 


I or a ame sued Beauty 


By JOHN W. HERSHEY 


Downingtown, Pa. 


JT trees have a tremendous place in 

the life of the American people. Time 
was when the old people had their pet wal- 
nut, shellbark or filberts jealously marked. 
Their source of their Fall supply of nuts 
was a secret. Today we see a strong re- 
awakening in these aristocrats of land- 
scaping. There has been a reason for past 
lost interest. All nut trees were seedlings 
with long tap roots and no side roots mak- 
ing them hard to transplant. 

Today select grafted varieties of hardy 
nut trees are offered by a few specialists, 
men who have spent a lifetime of near 
poverty attempting to perfect better varie- 
ties in many species. 


HARDY ENGLISH WALNUT 


The one known as Broadview from 
southern Russia is as hardy as the black 
walnut. It is a beautiful tree, deep-rooted 
and rapid growing. Grafting on the black 
walnut makes it hardier and grafted on a 
walnut from the extreme Far North makes 
it even hardier. 


AMERICAN WALNUT 


The thin-shelled black walnuts are se- 
lected varieties noted for their thin shell 
and rich delicate uniform kernels. The trees 
are rapid growers, beautiful for large land- 
scaping and bear plenty of nuts. Do not 
set a black walnut on a small front lawn or 
over roofs. The falling nuts are dirty for 
the lawn and in falling will ruin a roof with 
their bombardment. For the small home set 
them along the back side of the garden. 


THE FILBERTS 


These are the thoroughbreds of the hazel 
family from Europe. The hazel, from the 
Indian word “hood,” peeks out of its bon- 
net in graceful beauty, while the filbert, a 
corruption of the Greek or Latin “full 
beard” has stroked his whiskers for cen- 
turies as a companion of man. These grow 
18 to 20 feet high and bush out like a lilac. 
Set 20 by 20 feet in a small grove or to make 
an informal hedge or screen set eight to 10 
feet apart. The nuts will be borne in pro- 
fusion except in heavy frost pockets. These 
can be set in much wetter soils than walnuts. 
I have a block that is nearly swamp in the 
Spring. Watch out for Japanese beetle 
damage, however, if you plant where the 
beetle is present. 


SHAGBARKS 


Of the hickories the grafted shagbarks of 
selected, very thin-shelled varieties are 
among the most beautiful of all the Ameri- 
can shade trees. Yes, they are slow to grow 
but in making your contribution to a crea- 
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tive America plant a Glover from the 
Naugatuck Valley of Connecticut, a Romig 
or Lorane from South East Pennsylvania or 
if you live farther south plant a Grainger 
from Tennesee. Then there are the hybrid 
shagbarks. The Fairbanks and Stratford 
bear in five to six years. Fairbanks grows 
like a maple, Stratford a little slower but 
ripens its nuts in August, an outstanding 
feature for the Far North. 


CHINESE CHESTNUTS 


After nearly 50 years of introduction and 
research by private individuals assisted by 
the Bureau of Plant Introduction many 
strains and varieties are now available, 
superior for their nuts and hardiness. So 
much is being written about the possibilities 
of these blight-resistant chestnuts I shall 
not say more than that the nuts are as good 
as the American or better and larger but 
not as large as the European chestnuts. For 
an ornamental specimen remember they 
make a low bushy growth maturing at about 
the size of the old farm apple. In varieties, 
some trouble has been had with the grafted 
trees being hardy. Therefore, I recommend 
the select seedlings. 


THE HARDY NORTHERN PECANS 


Hicans and pecans make beautiful orna- 
mentals, none better for the lawn. The pe- 
cans bear high-flavored, thin-shelled nuts: 
Commercially they are out in the North. 
The hicans are one of the most beautifully 
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foliaged trees we have. The Wright, re- 
sembling a large pecan, is a pretty sure 
early bearer. Bixby and Girardi, are mon- 
strosities for size and are slow to bear but 
on the platform of making better things 
for better living, these shellbark and pecan 
crosses with their high-flavored nuts should 
be planted on the lawn for an exotic effect. 


PERSIMMONS 


With nuts we always find persimmons 
mostly because the nut idea is championed 
by minds determined to “explore” and put 
into use the “‘hard things”. Like the nuts 
they take a special technique in grafting. 

These trees are extremely ornamental in 
foliage and fruit. The selected sweet varie- 
ties are “better” than good eating. One 
variety I have introduced ripens December 
1 a thimble full of delightful sweetness. 
Then it dries on the tree hanging on until 
the middle of March. Dried, they are 
sweeter than prunes and excellent for birds 
as the winds slowly drop them during the 
Winter. One variety measures one and one- 
half inches in diameter. Another with gol- 
den, sweet fruit is ripe in mid-September. 


SOIL REQUIREMENTS 


Black walnuts like rich, well-drained 
soils, English walnuts need the same with 
the additional requirement of lime. Filberts 
prefer rich soil but not necessarily well- 
drained. Chestnuts do best in a well-drained 
light subsoil that is fertile and leans to the 
acid side. Pecans and hivans, shagbarks and 
their hybrids will take heavy, wettish 
bottoms but if you live on a hill all will do 
well with fertility, cultivation and humus. 
Persimmons thrive, like the mule, on what 
they get, wet or dry, rich or poor. 

All bear in from three to five years when 
selected grafted varieties are planted. The 
exceptions are the pecans and shagbarks. 


The black walnut is one of our best native nuts — though messy for lawn use 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


New England Wild Flower 


Preservation Society 


In the Autumn when we realize that our 
gardens have come to‘an end we feel the 
urge to bring a bit of woodland into the 
house, and unless a person has made a 
terrarium you cannot realize how much 
pleasure and interest it can give, not only 
to the person who creates it but to a whole 
family. 

A terrarium may be almost any glass con- 
tainer with a removable glass top. The first 
step to take is to lay heavy green moss 
upside down on the bottom of the con- 
tainer. On this loose loam may be scattered 
and pressed down to make an even floor 
and around the sides of the heavy moss, 
between it and the glass should be placed 
a layer of thin green moss. This keeps green 
all Winter and keeps the soil from being 
seen on the outside of the glass. 

The next step is to find the appropriate 
plants both in size and suitability. Small ferns 
can always be used. The rock fern is perhaps 
the best of these and, although they may 
die down, new fronds will take their places. 
Two plants that have proved satisfactory 
are the foam flower and the round-leaved 
pyrola and, while these do not flower, they 
do keep green and send up new leaves. Tiny 
junipers keep well as do also the small 
white violets. Checkerberry is good, so are 
rosettes of the Fall aster. The small-leaved 
English ivy which can be bought at a 
florist’s combines well with the wild things 
and if you should find some worn bits of 
wood covered with moss they can prove 
effective. Place in a north window without 
sun and no bottom heat. 

There are other plants which may be 
used but if you are in doubt what plants 
will live, write to this society for further in- 
formation. 


John Nash Ott, Jr. 


With his world famous motion pictures 
revealing the beauty of living plants as 
they develop from seed through flower to 
fruit, John Nash Ott, Jr., will lecture twice 
in Boston on Thursday, Nov. 4, at the 
Y. W. C. A. Hall, 140 Clarendon Street un- 
der the sponsorship of the North Shore 
Garden Club. Advance tickets may be 
obtained from the Garden Club Federation 
of Massachusetts at Horticultural Hall or 
tickets may be purchased at the door. The 
first lecture is at 3:00 p.m.; the second at 
8:30. 


American Iris Society 

The monthly meeting of Region I of the 
American Iris Society will be held at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 13 at 2:00 p.m. Color slides taken in 
New England gardens this past season will 
be shown. Everyone is invited to attend. 
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Massachusetts Garden 
Federation 


At the meeting of the Garden Club Fed- 
eration of Massachusetts, Monday, No- 
vember 15 the morning session will be 
devoted to an illustrated address by Dr. 
Hugh H. Bennett of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. His topic will be: 
“Teamwork for Soil Conservation”’. In the 
afternoon there will be a talk by Tom Wal- 
lace of the Louisville Times and past presi- 
dent, Izaak Walton League as well as 
another color film which will be shown by 
C. Russell Mason of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society. 


N. Y. Planting Program 


Park Commissioner Robert Moses has 
given his enthusiastic support to the 
Golden Jubilee Planting Program an- 
nounced by the Park Association of New 
York City. The Commissioner said, “ Plant- 
ing flowering trees and shrubs in parks and 
along parkways is a splendid way of com- 
memorating fifty years of progress in the 
Greater City of New York. The park sys- 
tem itself is an excellent example of modern 


public services and facilities made available 
on a large scale by one central agency to 
residents in all parts of the expanded city. 
The colorful new plantings will bring added 
pleasure to the millions of all ages who look 
to our parks and parkways for daily recrea- 
tion, rest and play. We are greatly in- 
debted to the Park Association which is 
sponsoring the program and the _ public- 
spirited citizens and organizations who have 
already made their contributions. I urge 
that this program receive the wide genera! 
public support which it heartily deserves.”’ 


New Collection of Slides 


The Horticultural Society of New York 
has, in response to repeated requests from 
garden clubs, made a collection of flower 
arrangement slides. Twenty-five of these are 
taken from exhibits at the 1948 Interna 
tional Flower Show under the given prob 
lem, “A Pictorial Horticultural Panorama 
Across the 48 States.”’ A running story of 
interpretation of the various exhibitors’ 
ideas accompanies the slides to be read as 
plates are flashed on the screen. Then follow 
14 arrangements staged under less enter- 
prising classes and eight groups arranged 
by professional gardeners making a total of 
47 kodachromes. These slides were made by 
Fredrick W. Cassebeer who has a reputa- 
tion for superb work in this field. They are 
available to garden clubs for rental. 





In Memoriam — Dr. J. Horace Mic Farland — 2 October 1948 





This is the last photo taken of America’s great horticulturist, printer, publisher and civic leader 
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a ascihendl hinds fo choose f from eee 


Win fer egonia Garden 


By HELEN K. KRAUSS 


Wynnewood, Pa. 


ITH the coming of Fall our thoughts 

turn to that window or sunroom 
which needs the ornamentation that only 
living plants can supply during the cold 
months of Winter. For this purpose the 
begonia is eminently satisfactory. Of the 
more than 900 named species and deriva- 
tives in cultivation about 100 are suited 
to house culture. 

In planning a Winter garden consider 
the space in which the begonias are to grow 
so that the proper choice of tall or low 
growing kinds may be made. Among these 
one may further select from a wide range 
of leaf forms, and the color of the foliage 
need not be restricted to green. Although 
the foliage provides almost endless in- 
terest, the flowers are usually colorful and 
handsome as well. 

We need not dwell on the large B. semper- 
florens group, as the single-flowered kinds 
are widely grown and known as “wax” 
begonias. These provide a succession of 
bloom and the leaves may be green, dark 
red, mahogany or almost black. Why limit 
ourselves to the plants of this group when 
there are so many other begonias which 
differ so much from each other and will de- 
light the cultivator and beholder? 

Among the low growing rhizomatous sorts 
are B. manicata with green leaves; B. 
manicata aureo-maculata with similar round- 
ish leaves blotched with creamy-white and 
sometimes rose. The leaves of B. “ery- 
throphylla”’, better known as B. feasti, are 
somewhat smaller, bright red beneath and 
hug the container rather closely forming a 
rounded mass of glossy foliage. Helix is a 
variety of the preceeding and differs from 
it in having its leaves ruffled and spiraled. 
All of these send up tall, airy panicles of 
pink flowers in late Winter. For leaf varia- 
tion one might include one of the “star” 
begonias such as Marian with blunt-fin- 
gered bronzy-green leaves and_ bronzy- 
pink flowers; B. sunderbruchi with longer- 
fingered leaves of blended green; or the 
bright green leaved Fischers Ricinifolia. 

The cane-stemmed group provides some 
of the tallest growing forms as well as some 
which will attain no more than a foot in 
height. Tall kinds include B. lucerna which 
has large, silver spotted leaves and hand- 
some, large, pendent clusters of large red 
flowers; Mme. de Lesseps has lobed bronzy- 
green leaves and smaller clusters of large 
whitish flowers; Shasta has narrower leaves 
and clusters of large, pure white flowers. Of 
lesser stature are Helen W. King with dis- 
tinctive reddish leaves and short clustered 
pink flowers and a gamut of B. coccinea 
varieties such as Dielytra with pink flowers; 
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Corinthian Pink with flowers of a hand- 
some shade of pink; and Rose with bright 
rose-pink flowers. Among those of a foot or 
less in height are B. albo-picta with drooping 
branches of small, oval, silver-spotted 
leaves. 

Within the hirsute group are numerous 
subjects to choose from. Among those with 
hairy leaves and large, arching clusters of 
large bearded flowers are B. scharffi which 
represents the type and has pink flowers; 
Gertrude has fresh green leaves and pure 
white flowers; B. houghtoni has narrow tail- 
like tips at the ends of the leaves and pink 
flowers. A smaller-leaved and smaller-flow- 
ered hybrid is Margaritae. 

One can scarcely omit some of the fol- 
lowing begonias because of their distinctive 
leaf characters. The medium tall B. angu- 
laris has the midrib of its leaves outlined 
in gray and this character is more pro- 
nounced in B. compta and Grey Feather. 

Begonias with small leaves which roughly 
resemble those of the maple in outline in- 
clude the type B. dregei which has reddish 
green leaves; its variety B. d. macbethi has 
greener leaves; and the eighty-year-old Eng- 
lish hybrid B. weltoniensis which may be had 
with white or pink flowers. For a softening 
effect in place of ferns one may include a 
specimen of the very small-leaved, red- 
flowered B. fuchsioides or its pink-flowered 
counterpart B. multiflora (B. floribunda). 

In the dryer atmosphere of the house a 
reasonably heavy soil is recommended for 
growing begonias and this may consist of 
good, friable, garden loam enriched with 
one eighth part of well-rotted cow-manure 


or a lesser quantity of other barnyard ma- 
nure. Should the available soil be heavy, 
make it more porous by mixing in some 
sharp sand and one or more of the follow- 
ing: leafmold, chopped sod or rotted grass 
clippings from the compost pit. Before 
filling the pot with soil, drainage material 
in the form of broken crock or brick should 
be put in the pot to one fourth its depth 
and this should be covered with partially 
rotted leaves to prevent the soil from being 
washed out through the bottom. 

During the Winter months a southern 
exposure is desirable as begonias need all 
the sunlight they can get for the develop- 
ment of compact growth and good 
and quantity of flowers. Toward Spring 
when the sun’s heat increases, the plants 
may be transferred to an eastern exposure 
and, if this is not convenient, the sunshine 
may be filtered by curtaining the window 
or moving the plants back from their orig- 
inal position. 

The soil in the pots should never be al- 
lowed to become very dry and when water- 
ing it should be done thoroughly so that 
every particle of soil receives it. The smaller 
the pot the more frequently it needs water- 
ing. This may be once a day or even more 
often. Allowing pots to stand in water for 
long periods of time after watering is harm- 
ful. Occasional syringing of the foliage is 
a good practice as it supplies additional 
moisture which begonias relish. This should 
not be done, however, in full sunshine, as it 
tends to leave unsightly spots on the leaves. 


color 


Weed Conference 


The Northeastern Weed Control Con- 
ference will be held in New York City at 
the Hotel New Yorker on January 5, 6 and 
7, according to an announcement made 
today by Professor R. D. Sweet of the 
Vegetable Crops Department at Cornell 
University. Last year the meeting at- 
tracted more than 300 representatives. 
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Begonia dichroa is typical of the beauty of begonias 
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POETS like to think of November as a 
gloomy month. I suppose the rains, the 
early darkness and the fading of the Au- 
tumn colors give them some excuse. To me 
the eleventh month has always been a sea- 
son of rejoicing. I am tired of heat and too 
much sunshine. So, I welcome the cold and 
the brief days. I hate the dryness of late 
Summer and early Fall and I rejoice when 
the rain comes down and refreshes the 
world. I am glad when the shrunken streams 
start splashing and laughing down the 
mountainsides once more and I find the 
fresh green of the grass in the mowings and 
in the pasture altogether delightful. Then 
there are the two great values of the month. 
First, there is the solid satisfaction of hav- 
ing the barn filled with my own hay and 
grains for the cattle, in having the woodshed 
stuffed to the eaves with neatly piled lengths 
and chunks of fragrant rock maple and 
yellow birch and, in having pantry and 
cellar crowded with food. Hams, bacon and 
corned beef, home grown; jars of corn, 
beets, tomatoes, carrots, onions, greens, 
jams, jellies and pickles, all my own — and, 
of course, the aromatic barrels of apple 
juice, some fresh, some authoritative. It 
makes a man stand up on his hind legs and 
look at the world with equanimity. Let the 
cold come, the snow blow and the wind 
bluster. What of it? 

Secondly, there is the gracious sense of 
leisure. The outdoor work is done. Ahead 
lie four months with comparatively little to 
do. So you heap the fire, light your pipe, 
set a pitcher of cider conveniently near and 
look at your high-piled desk with the knowl- 
edge that at last you will be able to get 
some work done. There are months-old 
letters you have never bothered to open. 
There are piles of magazines that you have 
hardly touched. There are the books you 
skimmed just enough to know they were 
worth saving. You think of the things you 
have promised to do this Winter — and you 
sit and smoke and watch the flames, con- 
tent while the wind threatens storm, Per- 
haps, the ground will be white in the morn- 
ing. That will be all right. You are safe, 
snug and warm and free at last of the de- 
mands of the fields and the garden. 





A FRIEND sent me a gigantic bulb of 
Colchicum bornmuelleri to try. He said it 
would throw eight or more blossoms if I 
just let it lie on my desk. Well, I used it 
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for a paper weight and I'll be blessed if the 
lovely blossoms did not appear as he said. 
They were really something. i am, of course, 
familiar with the common C. autumnale but 
this other species is new to me. If you can 
buy or beg some next year, try them tor a 
real experience. 

TWENTY-EIGHT years ago a group of 
Yankee fruit men prepared a list of the 
seven best commercial apple varieties — 
Baldwin, Delicious, Gravenstein, McIntosh, 
Northern Spy, R. I. Greening and Wealthy, 
reports Fruit Notes. How the list has 
changed. Baldwin is less than half as popu- 
lar now. Delicious is almost unused. Grav- 
enstein is also on the way out. McIntosh 
makes up at least 60 per cent of the crop. 
Northern Spy is no longer widely grown and 
R. I. Greening is very limited. Wealthy is 
rapidly vanishing. Instead, today, Cortland 
is becoming important and red sports of 
Baldwin, Delicious and Gravenstein are of 
interest. Golden Delicious, Macoun and 
Milton are also gaining popularity. My own 
boyhood favorite, August Sweet, is just 
about forgotten, too. 





BEING an arch-conservative in gardening, 
I seldom fire with enthusiasm for a flower 
other than those I have grown for many 
years. Clematis is a case in point. I have 
never been interested in them. This year, 
however, I saw many of the newer hybrids 
in various gardens around the country and 
next year I am going to plant as many 
varieties as I can. The richness of color, the 
range of size and the sheer beauty of the 
plants makes me feel guilty. I’ve been miss- 
ing altogether too much. It makes me 
wonder if I am growing lazy. 





FIGHTING forest fires from the air is now 
becoming a common practice. Men and 
equipment are being dropped by parachute 
into areas formerly difficult to reach. Now 
a new type of air raid is being carried out 
over some of our western states. Almost as 
soon as the last embers of some forest fires 
have died out, the U. S. Forest Service has 
been experimenting with dropping seeds by 
air. 

In the area devastated in the great Bar 
Harbor fire in Maine last year the Forest 
Service rained down on the snow the seeds 
of white pine on 2,200 acres in mid-Febru- 


ary. If it works, the problem of reseeding 
thousands of acres of forest lands cheaply 
will be solved. However, fighting the rodents 
that would devour the seed in some places 
is another problem. Perhaps, it can be met 
by the use of rodent repellants on the seeds. 
In any event, the sowing of grass seed by 
plane has already proved fairly successful 
on over half a million acres of waste land. 





I HEAR that Dr. Franz Verdoorn, editor of 
“Chronica Botanica” of Waltham, Mass., 
has become director of the new Los Angeles 
State and County Arboretum. An interna- 
tionally noted horticulturist, the West is to 
be congratulated in attracting yet anothe: 
New Englander to its development. 





THE BOOK is out of print but most public 
libraries have it, so I venture to recommend 
to gardeners for Winter reading, Geogarden- 
ing by C. M. Goethe, a councillor of the 
Save-the-Redwoods League. Geogardening 
can be defined as the study of plants in their 
native haunts to better understand them. 
Mr. Goethe’s book, based as it is on much 
traveling, is also interesting in itself ——- any 
gardener will enjoy reading it. 





I RECEIVED the photograph on this page 
from my friend Duncan McTavish of the 
Victoria Horticultural Society out in British 
Columbia. I was impressed with this fine 
specimen of deodar cedar in Beacon Hill 
Park. It was planted about 1890 and is now 
over 75 feet high. In fact, Alderman Mce- 
Tavish never gives me an opportunity to 
forget what a good park system they have 
out there — and I don’t blame him either. 
There are 23 parks and playgrounds within 
the city limits and five outside, making a 
total of over 3,058 acres! Not many com- 
munities can boast of that much park, and 
good park, too. In fact, Victoria is one of 
the most active cities, horticulturally, on 
this continent. 





Deodar Cedar 
Victoria, British Columbia 
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Garden Digest 


Atom Bomb and Plant Life 


Sensational reports have been published from time to time 
claiming that the radioactivity connected with the atom bomb 
exerted beneficial effects upon crop yields and in some cases pro- 
duced plants different from the normal ones in Nagasaki, Japan. 
However, according to Francis M. Jornlin, formerly soils and 
fertilizer consultant for the Allied Supreme Command in Tokyo, 
in the Fertilizer Review there was apparently no lasting effect on 
the soil or vegetation. Examination of the subsoil in the im- 
mediate area revealed the presence of earthworms and other life 
only a few inches below the surface. Also, seeds planted within a 
few hundred feet of “ground zero” grew normally. Most of the 
stories apparently originated with a Mr. Takeo Furuno and were 
not substantiated by the findings of Mr. Jornlin or a group of 19 
leading Japanese scientists. 


Fans Protect Fruit 


According to a recent item in the Science News Letter, giant fans 
blowing in opposite directions from rotating tops of 32-foot steel 
towers are replacing the long-used smudge pots to protect fruit 
from frost in America’s citrus growing areas. They protect by 
mixing the warmer air above the trees with the colder air beneath. 

This device is now in use in lemon groves near Oxford, Calif., 
since lemons, it is reported, require greater protection from frost 
than oranges. The fruit matures throughout the year and there are 
always tender shoots and small lemons that must be kept from 
freezing. 

One air “mixer” will protect 20 acres and is composed of two 
light aluminum 12-foot propellers resembling those used on air- 
planes and a gasoline engine on top of a cylindrical tower. The 
self-starter control is located near the base within easy reach of 
the ground. The entire top, engine and fans, rotates slowly in a 
horizontal plane so that the artificial wind is blown in all direc- 
tions. This wind-creating device which costs about $3,500 is 
stated to be cheaper than the use of smudge pots whose principal 
cost is for fuel oil and labor. Also, it creates no sooty smudge to 
drift into neighboring homes. 


Aluminum Greenhouse Bench 


The scarcity of cypress and redwood lumber has caused what 
promises to be a worthwhile innovation at Washington University 
in St. Louis. In an attempt to find a satisfactory substitute cor- 
rugated sheet aluminum was tried. First a small pilot bench was 
constructed at a cost of 24 cents per square foot by unskilled la- 
bor. For drainage, holes were drilled in the valleys. Further in- 
vestigation also proved the bench to be unusually durable and 
not subject to corrosion or given to toxicity. The aluminum 
quickly covers itself with a comparatively insoluble and imper- 
vious oxide, affected only by very strong acids or alkalies. To 
render the bench doubly safe during experimental work it was 
coated with asphaltum at very little additional cost but this is not 
necessary for ordinary growing. 


Aster Yellows Attacks Carrots 


For many years aster yellows has been a problem with growers 
of this flower. Now, however, W. T. Schroeder of Cornell Uni- 
versity has found that this disease also attacks carrots and is 
transmitted by the six-spotted leafhopper. Although this insect 
may be able to winter over in the adult stage in sheltered loca- 
tions in the northern states, it is known to survive the Winter in 
the egg stage. In addition to carrots and asters this pest has many 
other hosts and appears to alternate between the Winter grains 
sich as barley and carrots. Therefore, one method of at least 
cvecking its rampages somewhat is to refrain from growing these 
pants too close together. 
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BIG TREES NOW 


Planting big trees is child’s play for Frost & Higgins. So just say 
the word and presto — you can enjoy immediately the beauty of 
established trees ... planted exactly where they’re needed. 


Supplying, moving, and planting choice big trees has long been a 
specialty of Frost & Higgins. We can furnish handsome speci- 
mens, any variety and size you want. Our equipment is the best 
available. And even more important, ten men in our organization 
have a total of 200 years’ experience in successful tree moving. 


Why not arrange a consultation now? 


FINE SPECIMEN TREES 


Larger than usual nursery sizes. Ready for your inspection now. 


Maackia trees Dogwoods Hemlocks 
Thornless Honey Locusts Elms Maples 
and many other varieties 


FROSTCad}HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street + Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 


Katsuras 
Lindens 
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HODGPORT 
TOOL HOUSE 
6’ 0” x a 8” 
Large enough to store 
your power mower 
and other garden 
tools. Will pay for 
itself in savings in 
depreciation of tools 
as well as keeping 
your equipment in 
top working order. 


$195.00 


F.O.B. Factory 


Easy Erection—Pre-war Quality — 
Shipped Anywhere from Stock— 


Manufactured in lightweight sections for easy erection and assembly. All 
lumber is kiln dried. Walls are covered with beveled siding of Western 
Red Cedar or California Redwood laid over our special tan Fibre Lining. 
Floors are full thick tongued and grooved Douglas Fir. Exterior painted 
white with slate black trim. Interior woodwork is stained walnut color. 
Slate black Asphalt Shingles are supplied for roofs. 

THE COMPLETE HODGSON LINE OF HOUSING AGAIN AVAILABLE 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


DIVISION OF ALLIED-HODGSON HOUSING CORP. 
393 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 








OUTDOOR EXHIBIT SHOWROOM 
AND FACTORY America’s First | 730 Fifth Avenue 
Dover, Massachusetts Prefabricator New York, N. Y. 
Dover 57 Circle 7-1691 
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MAINTENANCE OF 


SHADE AND 
ORNAMENTAL 
TREES ,, 


P. P. Pirone 


Foreword by L. H. Bailey 


This invaluable handbook 
should be in the working 
library of every arborist, tree 
| warden, park superintendent, 
forester, and home owner. It 
covers the entire field of tree 
care: how to'transplant, ferti- 
lize, prune, brace, spray, de- 
tect and control injury or 
disease. With added informa- 
tion on DDT and other new 
insecticides and ultra-modern 
spraying equipment. 


$6.50 at all bookstores, 
or from 


Oxtord University /.ty 


Press qe ve 
‘114 Fifth Avenue,' 
New York 11 Ww 



























































Special by Mail Order 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


"Pink omer “White Lady”, 
Li] lve Boy” 


Do you know how many $ 
people ordered these 





violets last year at 


VIOLET-GRO $1.50? Over 30,000. 
, ., Large size, ever-blooming and 
Perfect potting soil yery beautiful. Full of flowers, 


for violets, gar- budsand leaves. Your choice of 


revised and enlarged 
edition of 
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Blind Student 


Dear Editor — Your story by Jess Coving- 
ton on “A Blind Florist” brings to mind 
another blind florist. While teaching a 
course in plant nutrition at Rutgers Uni- 
versity a blind junior student came to me 
to take the course. I told him I would be 
glad to have him but questioned whether 
he would get much out of the laboratory 
work since the course consisted of two one 
hour discussion periods and two three hour 
laboratory periods part of which would be 
greenhouse work and part microscopic 
work. He admitted he could not use a mi- 
croscope but would like to try to get through 
the course. I helped him all I could and at 
the end of the course I gave him a 97, the 
highest grade of the 34 students. In giving 
him the 97 I tried not to favor him over the 
others. 

We had a series of tomato plants growing 
in sand culture with seven different de- 
ficiencies. I worked with him and by per- 
mitting him to feel the leaves and stems of 
the plants he learned their characteristics. 
When I asked him to identify them on an 
examination he could identify them all cor- 
rectly. Some of the students with two good 
eyes could not do as well. On his discussions 
I could not trap him. He knew the tech- 
nique of studying the plants by micro- 
chemical methods and the aid of a micro- 
scope but of course never saw the crystals 


| and colorations produced in the tissue. He 


did know what you were supposed to see. 


| He amazed me and I regarded him as a 


denias, all house above 3 varieties sent for $1.00 
| years ago and its popularity has never 
waned. Almost every home place is adorned 


plants. 44 leaf mold, of get all 3 for $2.75. SEND NO 
% sand. % peat MONEY. Pay postman C.O.D. 
moss. Does won- pjus postage. Return at once for 
ders for house fullrefund if not pleased.GIVEN 
plants. $1 for 3 Ibs., with $2.75 orders: the start of 

ostpaid: 5 Ibs. 4 different assorted color AFRI- 
1.50: 10 Ibs., $2.50. CAN VIOLETS. Clip this. 


Also sent C.O.D. Order from 
a ooneny, Suen 

ton. ill. Dept. OWEN NURSERY 
10B9. Clip this. Desk HO-2 Bloomington, Il. 
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genius. I looked forward to the discussion 
periods because I could cite him as an ex- 
ample to those who were not sure why they 
were in college. 

— \V. A. TrepJEns, Director. 
Virginia Truck Exp. Sta. 
Norfolk, Va. 


California Crape 


Dear Editor —1In Horticulture Edwin A. 
Menninger in writing of the crape-myrtle, 


| Lagerstroemia indica, remarks that it is 


) 


rarely seen in California.” It was here 
when I came to California more than 30 


with one or more of them, streets — miles 
of streets — are lined with them. They are 
everywhere. There must be millions of them 
grown in California. I have been told that 


| they are inclined to mildew when grown 





near the coast but there is more inland 
than coast to California. To my way of 
thinking the white is the loveliest and the 
pink comes next but the watermelon red 
is the most popular. They begin blooming 
when small. 


— Lena LorurRop. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Waverly Oaks 

Dear Editor — Horticulturists may be in- 
terested in the following information about 
the famous Waverly Oaks near Boston. 
The last of the largest oaks on Indian 
Ridge was so badly injured by fire about 
five years ago that it was chopped down. | 
asked the Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion to make a cross section of the trunk so 
I could count the annual rings. As the lower 
part of the tree was hollow, a cross section 
was cut at a point about 30 feet above the 
base. With a magnifying glass I counted 
400 rings. Allowing 50 years for the 30-foot 
height of the tree, this great white oak must 
have attained an age of about 450 years. 
My father, Asahel M. Shurcliff, visited the 
Waverly Oaks in the year 1874 when the 
greater number of these trees were thriving. 
At the southeasterly end of the ridge and 
slightly below the slope he found the re- 
mains of a much larger tree than any which 
were then standing. He found the remains 
of the buttressing roots which were in place 
and an outline of the base of the trunk. 
My father was told by some of the farmers 
of the neighborhood, among them A. E. 
Peirce, that all of the Waverly Oaks were 
wanted by the United States Government 
during the Civil War for the construction of 
ships but that the owner of these trees 
(probably Mr. Ward) refused to allow them 
to be cut. 

-ARTHUR A. SHURCLIFF. 


Ipswich, Mass. 


Soap and Tobacco 


Dear Editor — Here is the most effective 
way I have found to rid my rose bushes of 
mealybugs: First, I wash the bush with a 
solution of strong soapy water using a stiff- 
bristled, long-handled brush, making sure 
that I reach every part. Then I follow up 
with a spray of nicotine sulfate at nearly 
its full strength. This simple treatment 
leaves my rose bushes free of those pesty 
bugs. 
— Sriivia ScHUSTER. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Montreal Garden 


Dear Editor — Any garden-lover touring in 
the vicinity of Montreal, Canada, would do 
well to visit the Botanica] Garden on Sher- 
brooke Street. Among other attractions 
there is a court of fuchsias, showing every 
kind. There is also a collection of caladium 
plants in the main building. If there is not 
time to spare for the large gardens, a visit 
to the children’s gardens is worth while. 
The little plots are each one planted with 
almost military regularity. Not a weed is to 
be seen in the whole wide space. These plots 
are planned to grow vegetables for a family 
of five. At the time of my visit there were 
three little French Canadian boys at work 
in their plot as soon as the gates were opened 
at nine o'clock in the morning. 
— G. T. Browne. 

Burlington, N. J. 


DDT and Birds 


Dear Editor —I was delighted to read 
Mildred A. Tyler’s letter in the September 
issue “* The use of DDT is proving disastrous 
to Robins.”’ This is all too true. On the Wil- 
mington Country Club DDT was used this 
Spring on the greens to kill Japanese beetle 
grubs. In two weeks we picked up nine dead 
robins on this estate which is on the opposite 
side of the road. Other birds were found dead 
on the golf course and on other home grounds 
surrounding. It was estimated 150 to 200 
birds must have been killed. I understand 
several complaints have gone in to Moores- 
town where Japanese beetle control ex- 
periments are carried out regarding DDT 
killing birds in different sections of the 
country. 
—Joun Tompson, Supt. 
Lamont du Pont Estate 

Wilmington, Del. 


Winter Dish Gardening 


Dear Editor — 1 doubt if I could get much 
pleasure out of dish gardening as it is 
usually practiced, i.e., the making of 
permanent plantings or, at least, plantings 
which exist over a period of years. Rather, 
my joy in this phase of gardening comes 
from the exercise of a faculty which I call 
artistic for want of a better name and which 
others in the household refer to as “‘fuss- 
ing.” 

Anyway, it gives me not a little pleasure 
to take ordinary plants, like the ubiquitous 
sedums of the hardy garden, seedlings of 
conifers, mosses from the woods and tender 
succulents and try to paint a realistic pic- 
ture with this living material. Much of the 
fun would be lost, though, if they could 
not be changed as the moods of life change. 
In fact, I do not know how I could go 
through a northern Winter without several 
dish gardens that call out for replanting 
or at least rearranging at frequent intervals. 
Before that time comes it is necessary in 
the Fall to tuck away in a frame clumps of 
edums, a few sandworts, seedlings and 
inything else that looks promising so they 
will be available when wanted. 

—C. W. Woon. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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Well-Watered Holly 


Dear Editor — Directions for planting holly 
often end in “well drained soil.” This is 
misleading for holly requires more water 
for best results than almost any other tree 
in captivity. Unless well-drained soil is 
supplemented with well-pumped water in 
larger quantities than the owner is usually 
disposed to give, the holly is apt to stand 


still— if it survives — until its roots 
penetrate the subsoil, when the picture 
changes. 


Our hollies are growing on swampy land, 
some of it rocky enough to furnish the 
foundation for a Tower of Babel. Last 
Spring the roots of some trees were covered 
with water on many occasions. The berries 
never set heavier. All they want now for a 
full crop is water and more water. My idea 
of planting holly is to use nine parts water 
and one part faith, supplemented with the 
necessary incidentals. 

— Ernest FRrirze. 
Osterville, Mass. 


Cardinal Flowers 


Dear Editor— Success in growing the 
cardinal flower awaits anyone interested in 
increasing this scarce and lovely American 
wildflower. In a damp, ill-drained spot in 
one of my borders, where nothing ever 
grew well before because of rather acid 
soil the cardinal flower, planted from seed 
four seasons ago, stands three feet high, 
a blaze of scarlet against a white wall. 


The spot is a favorite resort of humming | 


birds. 

It is better to use seed than roots. From 
the original small drill plants have now self- 
sown the width of the border and have also 
sent out seeds which have found pleasing 
locations for themselves under high shelter- 
ing bushes. The plant usually does not 
bloom until the second year but its sturdy 
vigor, despite a rather delicate appearance, 
is astonishing. These border plants were 
once mown level with the ground by good 
intentions but this heart-breaking error 
was shortly righted by fresh growth and 
abundant blossoms the same season. Give 
the cardinal flower half-shade and plenty 
of water and it will take care of itself. 
There is no more rewarding flower in the 
garden. 

— AGNEs MILLER. 
Grafton, Vt. 


Turkeys 


Dear Editor —In Horticulture, page 534, 
your Roving Gardener starts out with 
turkeys but he misses the turkey center of 
the world, Wellman in southeastern Iowa. 
It is a big industry there. Eggs are hatched 
in a large way and the young birds dis- 
tributed over a large territory on a profit- 
sharing basis. When mature the birds are 
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5 Outstanding Peonies 


Ella Christiansen— 
A lovely late pink 
Golden Dawn— 
A real fine yellow 
Longfellow — 
A brilliant red favorite 
Myrtle Gentry— 
The silver medal soft pink 
Susan White— 
A white liked by all 


A Catalog Value of $12.00 
for only $10.00 postpaid 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, 


142 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
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sent back there to be slaughtered in a | 
modern packing house where nothing goes | 


to waste. 
— H. Roy Mosnart. 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


Throughout the United States keen plantsmen read 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for its authorita- 
tive coverage of British and European horticulture, 
its reviews of latest varieties, and unique features on 
new and uncommon plants. Leading British experts 
contribute. Lavishly illustrated. Send only $1.30 for 
One Year (12 consecutive issues direct from London). 
Two Years $2.50. Three Years $3.50. 

To George Newnes Ltd., U. S. Subscription so 
eu). 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. 
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OREGON GROWN 


The ideal Christmas gift. Long branches carefully 
selected for perfection, loaded with bright scarlet 
berries clustered among dark green leaves. 


Freshly cut, treated to prevent dropping of leaves or 
berries. 


Packed in attractively illustrated gift boxes. 

No. 1. Approximately 2 lbs. packed in plain box. .$2.00 
No. 2. Approximately 3 Ibs. packed in gift box.. 3.00 
No. 3. Approximately 5 lbs. packed in gift box.. 5.00 


VAN HEVELINGEN GROWERS 


140th and Sandy Blvd., P. O. Box 5076 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 
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Buy Now Your 
Alpine Seeds 


and Rare Perennials from 


FLORAIRE NURSERIES 


CORREVON 
CHENE—GENEVA—SWITZERLAND 


Collection 20 Varieties for $4.00 
Postpaid — Lists Free 
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MAX SCHLING’S 


Beautiful 


SPRING CATALOG 


Is Free 


Write at once for your copy of this fascinating full- 
color garden book presenting all the best new 
introductions and, of course, the choicest of the 
older favorites as well. Ready soon, It’s yours free. 


SUPERB TREE PEONIES 


ready for immediate shipment. Write for descriptive 
list. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


612 Madison Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 


























Something New in 
Horticultural Service 


Nothing like it nearer than California. The 
only place in the East where you can get... 
at one stop... 


EVERYTHING FOR 
YOUR GARDEN 
Landscape plants and service. Perennials, 
annuals, house plants, seeds and bulbs, ferti- 
lizers, and insecticides. A complete line of 
lawn and garden tools, equipment, supplies, 
and accessories. Allthese and more... 

everything for your garden at 


Wyman s Faw 
GARDEN CENTER 


U.S. Revte9 © Framingham, Mass. 
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Meet Amphidasis cognataria 


One afternoon I was entertaining some 
friends when my husband came into the 
room carrying a cutting from our Silver 
Moon rose bush. “What do you think of 
this?” he asked and passed the cutting 
around. Thinking he expected us to admire 
the glossy leaves, we all agreed that they 
were very pretty. “Look more closely,” 
he suggested. This we all did but saw noth- 
ing unusual. Then he touched a part of 


| what seemed to be a branch and it began to 
| move. It was a worm. Such a perfect ex- 


ample of camouflage we never had seen 
before. 

In this art man has never been able to 
surpass nature. There are butterflies that 
look exactly like a dead leaf as they hang to 
a twig. Zebras resemble the reeds in which 
they loiter. How difficult it is to find the 
tiny lichened nest of the hummingbird. It 
looks so much like the branch on which it 


| rests. 


What about the worm in our photograph? 
A specialist on Lepidoptera of the United 
States Department of Agriculture tells us it 
is a geometrid larva called Amphidasis 
cognataria. 

My husband was sitting on the back 
porch near the climbing rose bush when he 
noticed the partly eaten leaf. At first he 
saw no worm but upon closer inspection he 
saw something move. It seemed to be a 
part of the rose stem. Then it began to 
sway and he realized he had happened upon 
this wonderful camouflage. 

Then probably for the first and the last 
time this worm had its picture taken. We 
never saw another worm like this, although 
we examined our bushes very carefully. 
These worms are green, just the color of the 
rose stem and they have pinkish feet in 
front and a suction-like protuberance at the 


_ rear which wraps around the branch and 


looks very much like a part of the bush. 
There are spots on the body of the worm 
which resemble leaf scars. 


These worms are commonly known as 
loopers, because they progress by a looping 
movement. They are also known as measur- 
ing worms. I am sure most of us have seen 
the more common measuring worms. How- 
ever, the species to which the nibbler in the 
photograph belongs seems to be somewhat 
more rare. 

— ANNABELLE STEWART ALTWATER. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Tomato 


The introduction of Southland, a new 
home garden and market tomato that is 
resistant to collar rot and nearly immune to 
fusarium wilt, is announced by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Commercial 
firms will have a supply of seed for 1949. 

The new variety was developed at the 
U.S. Regional Vegetable Breeding Labora- 
tory, Charleston, S. C., in cooperation with 
workers at 13 experiment stations in the 
southern states. It comes from a cross made 
in 1940 between Devon Surprise, a prolific 
English forcing variety with high resistance 
to collar rot and Indiana Marglobe. A pro- 
ductive selection was then crossed with Pan 
America and successive selections were 
crossed successively again with Pan Amer- 
ica and with Rutgers. In appearance the 
Southland resembles Marglobe more than 


- it does Rutgers or Pan America. This past 


year it led 11 varieties in yields at three 
locations and produced higher yields than 
Rutgers at eight locations. 

In addition to resistance to collar rot and 
fusarium wilt, the Southland shows a 
moderate degree of resistance to early blight 
and to one form of late blight. While it is 
susceptible to some forms of late blight, 
the new variety responds better to protec- 
tive sprays than do other varieties. The 
same spray program now used for well 
known commercial varieties is also recom- 
mended for the Southland. 
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Misplaced Plants | 
House plants, like people, are often forced | 


to live in an environment which fails to | 
bring out their best qualities. As an ex- | 
ample, there is the plant called variegated 
devil’s backbone, Pedilanthus tithymaloides 
variegatus, which was sent me 10 years ago. 
Its green and white leaves were sparsely 
tinged with pink. I had the idea that it 
liked shade. So, it usually found itself in a 
spot where little sunshine reached it. Con- 
sequently, it was just a pretty green and 
white plant. In Summer it reposed on the 
porch steps densely shaded by shrubs. 
Even then by Fall some pink showed among 
the green and white. 

This Summer I boldly planted it with 
other house plants in a large plant tub on 
the northwest side of the house. Here, too, 
it is shaded most of the day but does re- 
ceive a little direct sunshine. The change 
is marvelous. No longer anemic, it has 
changed from a demure green and white 
plant to a flashy specimen heavily splashed 
and tinted with deep rose. Now if it will 


Don’t burn your leaves! 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture says: 





“Leaves alone when dry are about twice as rich 
per pound in plant food as barnyard manure.” 


This is true of all your nonwoody garden “rubbish” —cuttings, stalks, gam, leaves, weeds, vines. Of course, 
these wastes cannot be used in their “raw” state, and ordinary g is slow, unsatisfactory, and often 
its product is extremely acid. If they are mixed with ADCO and kept molet, in just a few weeks they become 
converted into rich organic plant food, ready for use in garden or field. 

If you don’t already know about ADCO let us send you our free booklet, "The Life of the Soil,” which tells 
how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealers in garden supplies, but if necessary we will ship it 
directly to you. 





And remember—there is only one ADCO 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. 


When quick results are essential, use VIVO, probably the most powerful, efficient and quick-acting of all plant 
foods. VIVO is so new that your dealer may not yet have it in stock. If not, we will send a generous package of 
VIVO, enough to make 100 gallons of liquid plant food, directly to you on receipt of $1.00. 


Think of it—only a penny a gallon 











Evergreen Sprays (fresh cut) for Christmas Decorations 


ASSORTED SPRAYS 


Red Pine Douglas Fir Concolor Fir White Pine Mugho Pine Norway Spruce Scotch Pine 
only blossom the metamorphosis will be Price — 20 sprays $3.00 — delivered to your home 
complete. Its sister with plain green foliage. If order is to be sent as a gift please enclose your card 
commonly called redbird-cactus. bears red BOYNE CITY HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS MICHIGAN 








flowers at the ends of each branch. Perhaps, 
the fact that I have often pinched out the 
tips of the branches for slips for friends ac- 
counts partly for my lack of blooms on this 
variegated variety. 

Another misplaced plant was the tiny 
cutting of green and yellow variegated- 
leaved sedum I received some years ago. 
As it came with some cuttings of house 
plants I assumed it needed to be kept in- 
doors in Winter and did so for several years, 
even though my shelves are always crowded 
in Winter. Last Summer I divided it and 
planted it outside by the steps where it 
flourished and bloomed. In the Fall I left 
several pieces in the ground and was sur- 
prised this Spring to have these plants 
come up bigger and better than ever. Now 
I visualize a border of green and_ yellow 
sedum for the porch beds next year and no 
more Winter coddling. 

Some plants need moisture more than 
light and refuse to thrive without it. Such 
a one is the choice foliage plant fittonia. 
In greenhouses it is often grown under 
benches and my plant thrived as it drooped 
gracefully over one corner of the kitchen 
























WREATHS « 


Evergreen English Holly . . 


BOX 73-H 


BERRIED SPRAYS -« 


. jewel of festal greens, 

comes sparkling fresh from our Oregon farms to you. 

Box of Berried Sprays, A Wreath, or Tree, each. . $5 
(Other prepaid packages, $2.50 to $15) 

Send for folder in color showing complete listing of 

Brownell holly for gifts and for home decoration. 


BROWNELL FARMS 


MILWAUKIE, OREGON 


KOTER. 


Hally for your Christmas 


TREES 


ORDER EARLY 
To Insure Prompt Delivery 
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PERRY'S 


Birdlover's Special 








DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Pick Luscious 
FULL-SIZED 
FRUIT 


in Your Own Yard 


Now you can enjoy tree 
ripened, } aon full-sized fruit at 
the peak of its richness and 
flavor no matter how small your 
garden or yard. Dwarf Fruit 
Trees take no more space than 
many shrubs, and Henry 








‘ Leuthardt's oe, ae aa se of more a — 
; i Z f f Leuthardt family experience in war 
> table ed the ae and S north ™ indow It 4 Fruit Tree. pone cy guarantees you the best that's 
| grew into such a handsome plant with its g wears TODAY fer cur cotelos. Complete, 
' i av reine 7] Thite P easy-to-follow instructions in the planting and 
4 shiny eon leav - ve d with white that a onaker care of many choice , ner eariy bes ing (at 
it seemed a pity so few ever saw it. So, it Feachge, Roars Flume gna otter exriy bowing (a 
> . P \ ‘m \ ~~ 
was moved to a similar exposure in the liv- 4 grefted on tree East Malling rootstocks, Nos 
; i J j ve it wac CLEARVUE FEEDER Learn also about ESPALIERS (TRAINED 
ing soem. Unnoticed for a few day Ss, 1t was AND 10 LB. BIRD FOOD FRUIT TREES) — fruitful trees trained into 
i j 1 4 : decorative shapes and patterns. Ideal for trellis, 
discovered with branches withered and & Easily the most popular feeder we have ever wall, drive or hedee. en 
. Combi tilit th t d or our catalog and make your 
leaves shriveled and dead. Only a part of eer siky built yal - Ban By es selections for planting this Fall to gain a season's 
. } - a) and holds 3 pounds of seed. Glass sides for ob- growth. For choicest varieties of proven quality, 
L the plant seemed alive but when removed to P) servation, swivel top bar for easy feeding, The order direct from the grower, Henry Leuthardt 
re : food supplied is choice plump seeds that have 
' its old place it started to grow and recover been thoroughly recleaned. Mixture contains WRITE TODAY FOR PRES CATALOG D-2 
+ . . fine and coarse seeds for small and large birds. The What, When, Where & How k in 
, its beauty. Evidently the steamy kitchen SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE $4.98 the Planting & Care of Fruit Trees 
4 air was its liking. (Postpaid East of Massissippi) Visit our Display Grounds 
2 House plants need proper living condi- PERRY SEED COMPANY TTT alae 
] tions to thrive and grow in beauty. New England's Leading Seed Store Port Chest Nes Veok 
- — Apa B. TURNER 12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 9, Mass. or ester : 
Ww ao. ; VPPLHLLHLNLLLLLLLOHLOMLOL._-| King Street opp. Comly Avenue 
Wayne, N. Y. 
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Greenhouse $389.00 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws. 10 x 10 ft. Orlyt shown, 
is all ready to put up on foundation pre- 
pared by you. Your house heating system 
may be extended for the greenhouse. Other 
Orlyt models from $174. Write for Catalog. 


Irvington 70,N. Y. Des Plaines 70, Ill. 


PRE-ASSEMBLED 
GREENHOUSE 





Buy Now Your 


Alpine Seeds 


l | 
! | 
I | 
| | 
| 
| and Rare Perennials from 
| FLORAIRE NURSERIES | 
I CORREVON | 
CHENE—GENEVA—SWITZERLAND 
1 | 
| | 

J 


Collection 20 Varieties for $4.00 
Postpaid — Lists Free 


| 





sary 





All types af wood, wire and wrought 
iron fences 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


440 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Branches 
Manchester, N. H. « Portland, Me. « Providence, R. |. 














LIKE HOLLY? 


Afraid you cannot grow it? Good 
news! You can now grow Holly in 
the Northern States including all New 
England. 


**Natare Packed’’ 


HOLLY 


New — nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 
Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (Near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 
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‘Do You Know Your Garden Flowers? 


Here are some scientific names of hardy garden flowers numbered 1 to 20. Can you match 
up their common names lettered a to t? Each correct answer counts 5 points. What is 


a | 
LORD & BURNHAM rin 
O@ | 


your score? Answers on page 430. 


1. Aubrieta 
2. Bellis 
3. Anemone 
4. Physalis 
5. Campanula 
6. Cheiranthus 
7. Geum 
8. Althaea 
9. Helianthemum 
10. Heuchera 
11. Hibiscus 
12. Iberis 
13. Lathyrus 
14. Penstemon 
15. Salvia 
16. Statice 
17. Dianthus 
18. Helianthus 
19. Chelone 
20. Chrysanthemum 


. Daisy 

. Chinese lantern 

. Siberian wallflower 

. Hollyhock 

Mallow 

Coral bell 

. Perennial pea 

. Purple rockcress 
Sage 
Sunflower 

. Sunrose 
Windflower 

m. Sea Lavender 

n. Pinks 

o. Bellflower 

p. Turtlehead 

q. Avens 

r 

Ss 

t 


Oo Oo & 


~ 
— 


mo mo 


ae 


. Beardtongue 
. Candytuft 
. English daisy 





|Our Native Lotus 


Something over 20 years ago the Llinois 
legislature passed legislation forbidding 
the picking of flowers, gathering of seed or 
digging of tubers of the native yellow lotus. 
The action was taken to prevent its exter- 
mination. I doubt whether it is likely to be 
exterminated by any of those means. 
Plantings are usually exterminated by a 
considerable deepening of the water in which 
they grow by muskrats or by the leaf roller 
and borer. 

Here in Kentucky I found it impossible 
to rid a large natural pool of it although I 


| cut all the leaves when they appeared for 





several years. The personnel of a fish 
hatchery in Arkansas where the lotus had 
been introduced by wild ducks told me that 
in their efforts to get rid of the lotus they 
drained the pool, let the ground dry, 
plowed and disked it and then planted oats. 
When the oats reached a height of 10 inches 
they refilled the pool. That Summer they 
had the most incredibly lovely display of 
yellow lotus bloom that I have ever seen. 

Although I could not rid my pool of the 
lotus, a family of muskrats that moved in 
from the nearby river made short work of 
the stand. They told me in Arkansas that 
the usual life of a colony there is about six 
years. The extermination is due to muskrats 
and leaf rollers, the latter a pest not widely 


| present north of the Ohio River. A planting 


commonly flourishes for a few years before 
the muskrats and leaf rollers find it. 

The muskrat’s fondness for lotus growth 
suggests a means for the preservation of the 
plant. There is rarely any surer way to pre- 
vent the extermination of a plant than to 
make it financially profitable to preserve it. 
If those interested in trapping muskrats as 
a Winter crop could be taught the value of 
the plant as muskrat food and could be 
taught the ease of starting it, they might do 
much toward planting it in shallow ponds 


| and sluggish streams over the country. 


My own success with untreated seed has 
been slight indeed. I like to file half through 
the seedcoat and germinate the seed in a 
saucer of mud and water on a sunny win- 
dowsill. After growth starts, I plant each 
seed in a strawberry box of good garden soil 
and set it on the mud bottom in water that 
covers the box only a couple of inches. One 
seedling plant will fill a pool 30 by 30 feet in 
a season where growing conditions are good. 

Once it is established here the lotus, both 
yellow and pink, will grow even when the 
pools dry up for a few weeks each Summer, 
flourishing under about the same conditions 
as cat-tails. There is always a_ hurried 
blooming as’the pool dries. The leaves may 
die back completely if the drought is pro- 
longed but growth will reappear the next 
Spring, often the same Fall. This means that 
at least in the warmer parts of the country 
this lotus can be grown in much shallower 
water than is usually supposed and can be 
grown in pools that are considered unsuited 
because of Summer drying. 

— Maupe R. Jacoss. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 





A Hot-Foot For Rhubarb 


Nothing perks up jaded appetites like a 
bowl full of rosy-cheeked rhubarb sauce or 
pie in early Spring. So, instead of mentally 


’ prodding those “pokey” growing rhubarb 


leaves, give them a “hot-foot”’. Use a metal 
barrel, oil drum or similar container. Re- 
move both ends and set them over the 
rhubarb so that all of the leaves are inside, 
water occasionally if it does not rain often 
enough and the sun will do the rest. Soon 
you will see long pink stems with small 
leaves, a few weeks in advance of the other 
rhubarb and it will require less sugar to 
sweeten it. A wooden barrel or tall hamper 
will serve the purpose also. 
-S. M. SyKes. 

Kenosha, Wisc. 
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Kathleen M arrtage 


Paris Daisy and Hormodin 


Upper two plants were treated with Hormodin I. 
Lower three plants, pinched like those above, were not given Hormodin I treatment. 


Stubborn Daisies 


One of my students, Harold Dittemore, 
decided to try Hormodin I on some yellow 
marguerites, Chrysanthemum frutescens, the 
one known to florists as Paris daisy. This 
species when pinched back is notoriously 
stubborn about starting the new growth 
hoped for at each pinch. Five dozen new 
plants from the cutting bench were potted 
into three-inch pots December 1 and 
pinched back January 10. 

Two dozen of these pinched-back plants 
vere treated with Hormodin I: December 
27, 1947, January 10, January 24, February 
7 and March 7, 1948. The dosage given was: 
one level teaspoonful of Hormodin I powder 
dissolved in one gallon of water at the rate 
of one teacupful to each pot. 

After the third application the treated 
lants produced new shoots at all the 
inched-off stubs while the control plants 
howed little or no break. All the 60 plants 
ere treated alike except for the Hormodin 
pplications. The accompanying photo- 
raphs were taken May 28, 1948. 

- KATHLEEN MARRIAGE. 
olorado Springs, Colo. 
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Neglected Spider Lilies 


Mrs. Kehn’s comment about her white | 
spider lily in Horticulture emphasizes the | 
rarity of this lovely native in gardens. | 

White spider lilies or hymenocallis grow | 


wild from southern Illinois to the Gulf. 
Doubtless they can be grown in gardens 
much farther north. They are easily grown 
from seed but the seed is even harder to 
obtain than the bulbs. 

Arkansas and Texas, as well as some of 
the adjoining states, have both Spring- 
blooming and Summer-blooming species. 
I have seen the flowers in bloom in Arkan- 


sas in April. The flowers vary greatly in | 


width of segments, in purity of whiteness 
and in the degree of fragrance. They grow 
wild chiefly in low wet ground but do well 
in ordinary garden soil, especially on the 
north side of a building. They are lovely 
even when not well grown. When well es- 
tablished and well cared for a clump with a 


dozen or more flower stalks in bloom at once | 


is more effective than many of our imported 
bulbs. 

Maup R. Jacoss. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 








Arlington Farm Store 
IS SHOWING 






SNOW 
REMOVAL 


Handy two-wheel tractors, with snowblades and 
-1% HP and 3 HP...some with 
power reverse . . 


chains . . 

- some with rotary plows. 

Eliminate Shoveling Be Ready When Snow 
Comes—DON’T DELAY! 

Visit the farm store today and see these prac- 

tical, inexpensive tractors on display for im- 


mediate delivery. Snowblades and chains also 
sold separately. 


Arlington Farm Store 


17 Prescott Street Arlington 74, Mass. 
(Advocate Building) Tel ARlington 5-6620 














CEDAR FENCES 


Durable and good looking. Types for 
every purpose, including picket, screen, 
hurdle, post and rail, etc. 


GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


Practical, attractive, and inexpensive 
small buildings for tool and garden 
houses. Made in sections to ship any- 
where. Easily erected. 


OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


Comfortable and unusual porch and 
lawn furniture that can be left out-of- 
doors from spring till fall. Write for 
information or visit our shop. 








WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


754 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 

















1898-1948 
Celebrating Our 


Golden Anniversary 


50 YEARS OF GROWING 


Send for our free * 60 page Golden Anniversary 
catalogue which features Roses of yesterday 
and today; Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Mag- 
nolias, Evergreen Trees and Shrubs; Vines; 
Perennials and Ground Covers; and a host of 
other rare and unusual ‘*Garden Gems” 
Mailed free* cast of the Mississippi; 25¢ 
elsewhere. Customers of record receive 
their copy automatically 


BOBBINK @& ATKINS 
Rose Growers and Nurserymen— 
$22 Paterson Avenue EE. Rutherford, N. J. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 
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the largest flowers, exquisite- 
ly waved and frilied, mostly 
four on each stem. Grown on 
Burpee’s Floradale Farms. 

All 6 Pkts. seeds, 1 of each 
color (value 95c) for only 25c! 
Foralarger planting—6 Half-Ounces, 
¥4-0z. of each color (value $3.00) for $2. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
254 Bidg. 254 Burpee Bidg. 
Phil ia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 





Tree Planting and 
complete Tree-care 


Now is the time to plant evergreens 
Enjoy their rich beauty when othe: 
trees are bare. And give your present 
trees the benefit of Ralston’s complete 
service: fertilization, pruning, and an) 
needed bracing, cabling, or surgery. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 


337 Washington St., Brighton 35, Mass. 
16 Market Square Portsmouth, N. H. 


PROTECT VALUABLE PLANTS 
FROM WINTER WIND AND SNOW WITH 
CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 

Neat and Durable. Easily a for use again 

next year. 6’ wide; any height to 6’. 

MUCH CHEAPER THAN REPLACING PLANTS 
Send for booklet of other distinctive fences 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 

1202 E. Washington La., Germ'tn., Phila. 38, Pa. 


50 LOVELY IRIS for $10.00 


50 Lovely Iris all different and labelled for $10.00. 
Express Collect. One beautiful Pacific Sunset 
FREE (Value $1.50) with each $10.00 order. All 
fine varieties. Catalogue Free. 
SMITH GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 223, Lewiston, Washington 


JOHN NASH OTT, JR. 


Announces a new series of Time-Lapse Films 
echeduled for completion this fall. These pictures 
are being prepared especially for club programs 

















on a rental basis. For further information write | 


JOHN OTT PICTURES 
730 Elm Street _ 


aw, 





Swedish Peat Moss — $5.25 bale. 
ROTTED STEER MANURE 
100 Ib. bags up to a truckload. 
Salt Hay and Cut Straw 
For mulching. 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity. 
_E. im Shute _ & £o., Line Lexington. Pa. 














OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


ROOT YOUR 

in a bes. house or hotbed. Sdensite Instructions 
yrig including culture, $1.00. It is easy to roo: 

a quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses 

Evergreens, and all plants. any time, with our simpk 

instructions. 





Araleas, Camellias 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 


Free catalog en Gardenias, 
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Call RALSTON for. 





Winnetka, Illinois | 





This South African shrub, Leucospermum reflexum, has demonstrated an affection for New Zealand 


on its recent introduction. 


New Zealand Shrub 

One of the most interesting and most 
sought-after shrubs introduced into New 
Zealand in recent years is Leucospermum 
reflerum, a native of South Africa. 

Forming a dense shrub with silvery 
leaves and reaching a height of 10 to 12 
feet, the leucospermum requires room in 
which to grow. It also needs an open posi- 
tion with plenty of air circulating around 
it. Otherwise it becomes weak, spindly and 
bears few flowers. These flowers start open- 
ing in late Spring and continue to come out 
for several weeks. As each bloom is about 
three or four inches across and lasts well on 
the bush, a mature specimen is almost a 
solid mass of flowers. The color is, in gen- 
eral, orange. There are no petals in the usual 
sense’ the flower consists of numerous 
orange-red, yellow-tipped styles in dense 
globular heads. As they pass maturity 
the styles gradually turn down giving the 
flower head an unusual appearance. A well- 
developed bush will have up to 800 blooms 
in one season. The pliant is quick growing so 
vou do not have to wait long to get a show. 
Also, the cut blooms last a long time in 
water. 

Perfectly hardy to winds, this leucosper- 
mum will only stand eight or nine degrees 
of frost but it grows in warm sections of the 
United States. Because of its popularity, 


It does not thrive in United States save where the climate is warm 


other species of leucospermum have been 
tried out since L. reflerum was first in- 
troduced about 16 years ago but none of 
them equals it so far. Indeed, some kinds 
are so poor that they will not be put on the 
market. The nearest to being a runner-up 
to L. reflerum is L. incisum. It is apparently 
not such a tall grower and has not such 
brightly-colored flowers. 
— Dovue.as E.L.iorr. 


New Plymouth, New Zealand. 


Answers to the 
Flower Garden Quizz 


From page 428 


1-h 1l-e 
2-t 12-s 
3-] 13-g 
4-b 14-r 
5-0 15-1 
6-c 16-m 
7-q 17-n 
8-d 18-p 
9-k 19-} 
10-f 20-a 


— Men’s Garden Club. 
Corvallis, Ore. 
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Silverbell — A Beautiful 
Shadetree 


A valuable but little-known shade tree, 
except in some parts of the eastern or south- 
eastern United States, is the silverbell. 
Violating the general rule that large, dense- 
foliaged shade trees do not usually have 
showy flowers, the two species of silverbells 
make a gorgeous display of white in Spring 
about the same time the fruit trees bloom. 

Two species of silverbell are the Carolina 
silverbell, Halesia carolina, and the two- 
wing silverbell, Halesia diptera. Both have 
the showers of white bell-shaped flowers in 
early Spring but the first species flowers are 
larger and borne in greater profusion. Bees 
swarm around the trees in blooming season 
although the flowers are not fragrant. The 
trees grow to a large size, specimens in the 
Morris arboretum in Philadelphia being 30 
to 40 feet in height, and in Summer produce 
a dense mass of foliage. 

The term “two-wing” describing the less 
important species refers to the oddly- 
winged seeds which have two wafer-like 
wings on each seed. The other silverbell has 
four such “‘wings”’, each pair at right angles 
to the other, on each seed. 

— Pau Hap ey. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chlordane Report 
By W. D. Whitcomb 
Waltham Field Station 


New insecticides continue to hold the 
limelight in the pest control field. At present 
they may tend to add confusion but there is 
great promise for more effective control with 
less labor in the future. Among the promis- 
ing new materials is chlordane, a chlori- 
nated compound having the chemical sym- 
bol C;oHsCls. This material is now generally 
available under trade names. The most 
common formulations are 40% or 50% 
wettable powder, 5% dust and a 2% 
emulsion. 

One of the outstanding features of chlor- 
dane is the excellent control of nearly all 
Species of ant. Experiments in Connecti- 
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cut have resulted in recommendations to 
treat infestations in the lawn by placing 
one-eighth teaspoon of 50% wettable pow- 
der in the center of each ant hill and water- 
ing thoroughly with a watering can. A small 
sprayer having a direct stream can also be 
used by adding one ounce of chlordane to 
each gallon of water. For more extensive 
treatments use one-fourth pound of 50% 
wettable powder in 100 gallons of water on 
each 1,000 square feet of turf and water 
thoroughly with the hose. Around the house 
the spraying or painting of areas frequented 
by ants with 2% solution or 2% emulsion 
of chlordane is advised and application of 
these materials to the galleries of black 
carpenter ants is effective. 

Chlordane is also effective for the control 
of a great many other insect pests. As a turf 
treatment for destroying Japanese beetle 
grubs it acts about two and one-half times 
as quickly as DDT even when only eight 
pounds of actual chlordane per acre are used. 

It is a most promising soil insecticide for 
the control of wire worms, cabbage maggot 
and onion maggot. Thrips and aphids are 
held in check and good control of striped 
cucumber beetles is reported. As a 5% dust 
at the rate of 10 pounds per acre it has given 
98% control of grasshoppers in about a 
week. On fruit injury by the plum curculio 
has been reduced to a minimum by spraying 
with four pounds of 50% wettable powder 
in 100 gallons. 

It controls flies and lice on animals and 
poultry at dilutions as low as 0.25%. 
Furthermore, chlordane in the _ proper 
formulations is surprisingly safe on the 
foliage of trees and garden plants and at the 
same time it has been found to be less toxic 
to warm-blooded animals than many of 
the more common insecticides. 

In spite of all these glowing reports we 
shall continue to experiment with chlordane 
but I believe that it is sufficiently well 


known for anyone to take advantage of the | 


known value of this insecticide and use it 
at least semi-experimentally. 

— GARDENERS’ AND Forists’ CLuB. 
Boston, Mass. 


Complete plant food 
TRL Lh CL LL 





VIGORO' TABLETS 
ideal for your house plants 


Like famous Vigoro, Vigoro Tab- 
lets contain the necessary food 
elements plants need for best plant 
growth. Your house plants will be 
healthier—have lovelier blooms— 
if you feed them properly. Just 
push Vigoro Tablets in the soil. 





*#VIGORO is the trade-mark for Swift 
& Company's complete, balanced plant food 











Fall Planting 


Lilacs and most other deciduous 
shrubs may be planted now and be 
ready in the spring for the first early 
growth. Shade trees, planted in 
November and December, will be 
well located and the ground graded 
without leaving the work until a 
busy spring. We will be glad to 
advise you with your plans. 

We will have our annual boxes of 
Christmas Greens for mailing in De- 
cember. They make unusual Christ- 
mas gifts. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


{Established in 1832} 
West Newbury Massachusetts 











SEND FOR IT TODAY MANY BARGAINS 
ALL CHOICE STOCK—STATE INSPECTED. SENT 
POST PAID—ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Vil), HERE ARE A FEW OFFERS ORDER NOW 
4 [tA — 66 Elwerts' Variety’ Tulip Bulbs'2, 
——12 BLUE PARROT Tulip Bulbs ‘L 
sty 7 de —_12 KING ALFRED DAFFODIL Buibs't, 
WR ) —18 DUTCH IRIS Bulbs * imperato*f, 
CHECK GROUPS DESIRED } —— 6 Ch. mixed DUTCH HYACINTHS ‘I. 


maccoutcxs” TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES DEPTH 
PAYABLE TO ROUTE 3, P. 0. BOX 310 SHERWOOD, OREGON 
Enclosed find $ for which send postpaid above order. 


LIFor BIG 
FREE BULB 
CATALOGUE 



















Nome 





Address 





City - State 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





CALIFORNIA REDWOOD BOWLS to compliment 
your flower arrangements. Ideal prizes or gifts. 6’, 
$1.00; 10’, $2.50. Postpaid. CALIFORNIA GIFT 
GUILD, 111 Allerton Street, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


ROSE BUSHES — World’s Best. Free illustrated cat- 
alog, hints on care and culture. McCLUNG BROS. 
ROSE NURSERY, Tyler, Texas. 


AZALEAS. 3-year Kurumes and Hardy Japanese, 
%a in. budded, regular $1.50, only $1 for fall shipment 
(6 for $5). Send for list. AZALEA GARDENS, 209 S. 
Barksdale, Memphis, Tenn. 


DELIGHT. PLEASURE. Fulfillment of gardening 
dreams. You win at every turn with our incomparable 
weeding tools — three of them that make you king on 
your plot of ground. FREE: Circular on tools and 8 
page discussion of weeds and weeding. Write KRAMER 
COMPANY, Dept. 10, Enumclaw, Washington. 


COMMERCIAL GROWER, with a background of 
lecturing, college extension work, and professional gar- 
dening, producing prize winning flowers, is open for 
engagement for lectures on Gladiolus culture. FRANK 
DUBOIS, Southport, Conn. Phone 9-3736. 














Lazenby Leaves Harvard 


After 24 years of service as superin- 
tendent of the world-famous Harvard Uni- 
versity Botanic Gardens, Francis Lazenby 
retired on September 30. The land has been 
taken over for a housing project, thus end- 
ing the existence of a great garden founded 
in 1805 and a garden developed by Asa Gray 
into international eminence. 

Mr. Lazenby began his career in his na- 
tive England but, after a term at the Cam- 
bridge University Botanic Garden and at 
Kew’s Royal Botanic Garden, came to 
America in 1913. After private employ- 
ment he came to Harvard in 1924. He is 
noted as a specialist in meconopsis, primu- 
las, gentians, saxifrages and sempervivums 
as well as alpines in general. 





GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS — The finest big red 
is Dark Red Bonnet. Ask for our list of color types and 
named varieties. LAKE HOPE FLOWER FARM, 
Maitland, Florida. 





OUT OF LARGE SIZES but can still furnish you 
4-5-6’ circumference Croft Lily bulbs for 10¢ each 
F.0.B. TERRACE FLOWER NURSERY, Arcata, 
California. 





MY GARDEN — The intimate, British magazine for 
all intelligent gardeners is unique. Month by month it 
goes, out to all parts of the world wherever English is 
spoken with a friendly message common to all who love 
flowers and gardens. Beautifully illustrated in colour 
and half-tone. $4.00 a year post free or special trial offer 
$1.00 for 3 months. MY GARDEN, 34 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. 





NO, CHRISTMAS GREETING gives more pleasure 
than one WITH A PICTURE of yourself or something 
associated with you. Let me make your folders or cards 
from your favorite snapshot of yourself, your house, 
garden, or original idea. I also make note folders, sta- 
tionery, postcards, bookmarks and napkins, all of which 
make perfect gifts. Samples a credited on order. 
TIFFT, 15 Tifft Rd., Dover, N. H. 





SICKLE BAR POWER MOWER FOR SALE. 39” 
blade. Excellent condition. $125. H. FREEMAN, 505 
Pleasant Street, Belmont, Mass. 





RARE LYCORIS, Haemanthus, Curcuma, Gloriosa, 
Zephyranthes, Caladiums, Achimenes, etc. Also Ludwig 
(Dutch) strain choice hybrid Amaryllis. List free. 
WYNDHAM HAYWARD, Lakemont Gardens, 
Winter Park, Florida. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS. Write for free price list of latest 
varieties. MRS. T. C. BEE, Rt. 3, Newnan, Ga. 





WANTED — Poems and prose references about daffo- 
dils. Send to Box 182, Wallingford, Pa. 





A'NEW POLEMONIUM (BLUE PEARL). A little 
beauty for rock garden or perennial border. Myriads of 
light blue bells on fifteen inch stems. Cuts well. Blooms 
May and June, then resolves itself into a tuft of dark 
green, fern-like foliage five inches high, making an 
excellent bordering plant for flower and rose beds. Does 
well in sun or shade. 3 for $1.25, $4.50 per doz. $35.00 
per 100. PLANE-VIEW NURSERY, Newport, R. I. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue, WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





CONIFER, LILY, UNUSUAL SEEDS. Bulbs, House 
Plants, Epiphyllum, etc. Electric Hotbed Units, all 
sizes. Write for catalogue 106. RANSOM SEED SPE- 
CIALTIES, San Gabriel, Calif. 





DELPHINIUM CARDINALE, 8 — $1.00. More de- 
lights, new list; wholesale, retail. Southern-western 
highlands collector. ELSIE W. CISLER, 1777 Morena 
Blvd., San Diego 10, California. 





STRATIFIED SEED JAPANESE TREE PEONY, 
P moutan, with instructions. Good color range. One 
dollar dozen, postpaid. H. F. STOKE, 1436 Watts 
Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 





A BOX OF GAY GOURDS, all colors and shapes, 

beautifully polished, 10 for $1.50, 18 for $2.50, postpaid. 

— EAGER, 1126 Randolph Avenue, Milton, 
ass. 





WANTED TO BUY: At once, large or small green- 
houses to be dismantled and moved. Please send price 
and all information to: THE SCKIPANO NURSERY 
COMPANY, Warren, Pa. 





MINTS. Applemint, Spearmint, Peppermint clumps, 
$1.50 dozen, postpaid. $5.00 per 100. $40.00 per thou- 
sand. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 
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Kalmia 
Latifolia 


{Mountainlaurel Kalmia} 


Nursery-Grown, Specimen Plants. Ideal 
for Late Planting, 1 ft. to 3 ft. sizes. 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown & Winter Streets 
Weston {Wellesley 5-3431}, Mass. 


Catalogue available on request 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Older varie- 
ties, Rancocas, Rubel, Cabot, Jersey. Newer varieties, 
Weymouth, Pemberton, Atlantic, Burlington. List sent 
promptly. N. J. originated Cultivated Blueberries. We 
ship all over, sell thousands of Blueberry plants. Fall 
proper time to plant. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


BERRY PLANTS — Raspberry, Blackberry, Dew- 
berry, Gooseberry, Currants, Boysenberry, Pot grown 
Strawberry, Blueberry, Nectarberry. Fall for planting. 
sent. WARREN SHINN’S, Woodbury, New 
ersey. 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Different. Fea- 
tures exchange offers. Sample 15¢. Year 50¢. E. JOHN- 
SON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS and rare conservatory 
oo. JULIUS ROEHRS COMPANY, Rutherford, 

















EASTER LILIES. Write for Prices. Fall Delivery. Free 
information on forcing and culture. CLINE’S LILY 
GARDEN, Box 94B, Langlois, Oregon. 


RED YUCCAS, $1.50 each. Also Rare Geraniums, Dish 
Garden plants. List on request. FRANK WOOD, JR., 
P. O. Box 3336, Fort Worth 5, Texas. 








FOR SALE. Four large 24 in. tubs — Strelitzia Reginae 
— in fine condition — just beginning to flower, $20.00 
each. Several plants of Camellias, some double — 
Chandlerii, and some single pink, $10.00 each. Call or 
write MRS. J. D. CAMERON BRADLEY, Wolfpen 
Farm, Southboro, Mass. Telephone Marlboro 6. 


GROW BETTER FRUIT, vegetables, and flowers 
without insects, worms or blight. Free booklet. V. 
MUSSELWHITE, Winter Park, Florida. 


PHILIPPINENSE-FORMOSANUM LILY. Wilson's 
late variety. Glorious, fragrant, Easter-Lily like blos- 
soms August through September. Easily grown, hardy. 
2 Year blooming size bulbs, postpaid, Doz. $3.50. Also 
Regal, Double-flowered Tiger, Coral lily, etc. Send for 
list and latest cultural circular, WILLIAM H. WOLFF, 
Grower, N. Highland Rd., Springfield, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Assistant Gardener with some greenhouse 
experience for institution in South Western Connecticut. 
Box 15, HORTICULTURE. 


TOP GARDENER for estate in Virginia, near Wash- 
ington. Preferably Scotch or English, with greenhouse 
experience, initiative and pleasant disposition. Salary 
$300 and house. Write Box 14, HORTICULTURE. 




















Poinsettia Slips 


My brother noticed three benches of 
poinsettias of three heights at the green- 
house, each bench having plants of one size 
All were topped with their gay, red bract; 
and bunches of tiny flowers. He asked wh. 
all were blooming, regardless of size. The 
florist told him they were started from slip.. 
The tall ones were started in April, the next 
in size were started in June and the smal 
ones in August. It makes no difference how 
long they have been growing, when the days 
are short near the end of the year, blooming 
time comes to all. 

— N. McMorray. 
Clearfield, Pa. 


Beach Plum Prize 


The James R. Jewett Award for 1948 has 
been made to George Graves of Boston and 
Martha’s Vineyard. This is an award 
presented annually by the Arnold Arbo- 
retum of Harvard University to the indi- 
vidual who has made the most significant 
contribution to the improvement of the 
native beach plum or who through the de- 
velopment of beach plum products may have 
made contributions of social significance. 

This annual award was made possible 
by a grant of money given to the Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvard University by Dr. 
James R. Jewett of Cambridge, Emeritus 
Professor of Arabic at Harvard University. 
The income from this grant is used for the 
annual awards. Among former winners of 
these awards have been Mrs. Wilfred 0. 
White of Boston and Vineyard Haven, 
J. M. Bachelor of the U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Wilfrid Wheeler of Hatchville, 
Massachusetts, and Bertram Tomlinson of 
Barnstable, Massachusetts. 


Landscapes 
From page 417 

The figures are bent into the position 
desired. For a design such as “In the Spring 
a Young Man’s Fancy . . .”, for example, 
my own treatment was to bend the figure 
of a man into a sitting posture at the side 
of the pocket-mirror lake. A fine twig, 
wound round with bright red thread and 
fastened in his hands by transparent cement 
became a fishing pole. Under the tree the 
figure of the little lady was placed bent into 
a sitting position and resting on a square 
scrap of red felt to simulate a rug. Her arms 
are akimbo and she gives the impression of 
being exasperated. In the foreground a tiny 
sign proclaims “‘ No Fishing”; it’s made of a 
bit of paper fastened to a toothpick painted 
black. 

I think miniature landscapes will remind 
many of that old-fashioned art which sup- 
plied the homes of the Victorian era with 
their charming, if ubiquitous, mixed bou- 
quets of dried flowers under glass domes. I 
believe that the creating of a real scene and 
the telling of a story within the miniature 
landscape is a new departure as well as a new 
dimension in the possible decorative uses 
for dried and preserved flowers. Their 
beauty is as excepticnal as the creativeness 
they release. 
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Forcing Bulbs 
From page 411 


Bletillas can be potted in November, 
given eight weeks in the cool and dark, then 
brought to a light but not too warm a spot 
for final growth and flowering. They pro- 
duce six to eight lavender blossoms on 12- 
inch stems in March and last for weeks. 
Lachenalias should be potted and kept 
right on the sunniest windowsill for three 
months. With regular watering and suffi- 
cient sunlight they will produce eight-inch 
spikes in three months thickly clustered 
with golden yellow florets. 

Ornithogalum arabicum, a large-flowered 
star-of-bethlehem, is easy but slow. Started 
in early November it can be kept on a lower 
shelf out of the direct sun until March when 
it should be moved into the sun. In four or 
five weeks more the 10-inch swinging stems 
will be filled with pure white florets each 
with a large gleaming, black center. 

Veltheimia viridifolia is another bulb 
which can be started and kept in the sun- 
light. Potted now it soon produces a rosette 
of glossy green leaves and in January the 
flower stalk begins its slow rise to a height of 
15 inches. Throughout a six-week period of 
bloom as many as 50 reddish, tubular 
flowers open on its spike. After the flowering 
season all these bulbs may be kept for 
another year by letting the foliage ripen off 
and storing them ina dry room with medium 
temperature. 

The little bulbs such as crocuses, grape 
hyacinths, snowdrops and squills are easy 
and satisfactory indoor growers. Start them 
in late October and give them eight weeks 
in the cool dark, watering them about 
every five days. They bring them into the 
light for January and February blooms. 

No indoor flowers yield more beauty and 
satisfaction than the major Spring bulbs — 
tulips, daffodils and hyacinths. Once you 
have successfully grown them you will 
never give them up. These bulbs do best 
when they are buried outside in their con- 
tainers for root growth. Since they may be 
brought in successively, they can all be 
started at one time, say a convenient Satur- 
day at this time of year. Set the bulbs in 
their pots or pans about one inch apart with 
the tips barely exposed. Water thoroughly, 
then store the containers in a coldframe or 
special trench which has been dug on the 
north or west side of the house. Add enough 
light soil or peat moss to fill the spaces be- 
tween the pots and to provide a four-inch 
covering for the bulbs. Then add an eight- 
to 10-inch mulch of leaves or salt hay. The 
bulbs should remain in their outdoor resting 
place for at least 12 weeks before the first 
batch is brought in for indoor growing. 
After that they may be lifted at regular 
intervals as the blooms are wanted. 

In lifting, move the bulbs rapidly from 
the coldframe or trench to a cool, shaded 
place where the temperature approximates 
50 degrees. Remove the soil adhering to the 
pots and between the sprouts, being careful 
not to damage the plants. As soon as the 
buided stems are well started move the 
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plants into bright sunshine and water more 
frequently as growth progresses. Where 
several bulbs are planted in the pan turning 
occasionally to spread the sunlight results 
in more even blooming. 

The length of time it takes the bulbs to 
bloom after they are lifted varies con- 
siderably with the variety and environment 
and can only be determined by experiment. 
One thing to remember is that the later they 
are brought from the trench the faster they 
grow. Thus, a variety which takes a month 
to flower after being lifted in January will 
probably flower in two weeks if brought in 
in March. Forcing blossoms with extra heat 
should never be attempted. A slow 60 de- 
grees is best or as near as you can approxi- 
mate it. Sudden changes of temperature 
and, above all, icy draughts should be 
avoided. 

One of the greatest pleasures of forcing 
your own bulbs lies in growing varieties not 
usually available at the florist shop. Thus, 
while you may wish to grow some of the pop- 
ular daffodil King Alfred, because it is sure 
and easy, try also the golden giant Diotima 
and the primrose Aerolite. The white trum- 
pet Mrs. Krelage and Beersheba; bicolor 
Spring Glory and President Lebrun; in- 
comparabilis Duke of Windsor, Fortune, 
Dick Wellband and Carlton should all be 





grown. Other good varieties include Silver | 


Star, Tunis, Thalia, Golden Sceptre, 
Laurens Koster, the pink Mrs. R. O. Back- 
house and the double [rene Copeland. 

All of the early tulips force well and the 
following can be recommended as the best 
of their respective colors: Apricot Yellow, 
Pink Beauty, white Diana, orange De Wet, 
dark red Couleur Cardinal and the golden 
Rising Sun. 

Most of the intermediate Triumph and 
Mendel tulips are also easy forcers. Worth 


growing of these are the deep red Julius | 


Caesar, Scarlet Admiral, yellow Pluvia 
d’Oro, White Sail, wine-colored Alberio, 
salmon Ismary and carmine-rose High- 


lander. The May-flowering tulips are more 
difficult and should be brought in for later 
blooms. The white Glacier, _lilac-rose 
Aristocrat, purple Demeter, Golden Age, 
pale yellow Niphetos, rosy Pride of Zwan- 
enburg, bright rose Princess Mary are 
among the easier ones which are well worth 
trying. 

Hyacinths are easiest of all. The light 
rose Crown Princess Margaret and the 
appealing salmon-orange Oranjeboven are 
not commonly found in florist shops. Dark 
blue Duke of Westminster and light blue 
Perle Brillante contrast effectively with 
white L’ Innocence. 

Once forced the varieties of 
Spring bulbs should not be used again in- 
doors but they can and should all be saved 
for outside planting the following Fall by 
simply letting the foliage ripen off and 
storing the bulbs when dry until the normal 
planting period. Good if ‘not exhibition 
can expected the following 
Spring thus providing a way of having your 
cake and eating it too. 
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RUSTIC FENCES} 


Decorative - Durable - Different 





Securely locked together with 
Copperweld wire! Prevents 
pickets breaking. 


| 





Alse Post & Rail and Hurdle Fences 
Ask for description and prices 
WHITING FENCE Co. 




















128 Sixth St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Tel. Kirkland 7-5100 














TERS 


GIANT fluffy flowers, so double 
& the curled and interlaced petals re- 
S) mind you of ostrich plumes! Love- 
® ly colors--crimson, rose, blue, vio- 
let, white. Long stems, fine for bou- 
quets. Wilt-resistant plants. 
50c-Packet Seeds FREE 
et acquainted, we'll mail this big 
t. of Aster Seeds free, and the new 
Burpee Seca atalog--send stamp for postage. 
. ATLEE BURPEE C 
376 Burpee Bidg. 376 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 














Phone 


DE 3-3316 
25 Eastern Ave. . Seana Mass. 


ENGLISH HOLLY 


Full berried wreath, 18 inches across, with red water- 
proof bow. $3.00 Postpaid 
Holly sprays filled with bright crimson berries 
dipped to prevent shedding. 

1-lb. Box, 14 x 14 x 4, $1.25 ¢ 2-lb. Box, 16 x 16 x 4, 
$2.35 ¢ 3-lb. Box, 16 x 16 x 6, $3.00 postpaid 


ANDERSON’S HOLLY, Grower and Distributor 


Route 1, Box 633 Gresham, Oregon 


TREE SURGEONS = 























~ MRS. CHESTER COOK 


offers the following lectures 
Decorating the Home for Christmas 
Flower Arrangement 
Church Flower Arrangement Throughout the Year 
Accredited judge by the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State and approved speaker of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs. 
1948 Season closed; Booking now 1949; June and 
July, Middle West; August, Far West 
16 Belfry Terrace, Lexington, Mass. 


FREE LILY PREMIUM OFFER 
REGAL LILIES. 100 planting stock $2.50; 12 small 
blooming size $.75; 12 medium blooming size $1.25; 
12 large blooming size $2.25; 12 Jumbos $3.25. 
100 planting stock free with all $5.00 orders. Express 
Collect. 











SMITH GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 223, Lewiston, Idaho 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 





house species, in large assortment in our 
new illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 


CHRISTMAS ROSE 


Helleborus niger altifolius—Glorious winter bloom 
ing perennial that will actually flower through the snow 


REX. 





| during winter months. 


3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $8.00 postpaid 
Send for free catalog of hardy perennials 
LAMB NURSERIES 


E.101Shorp Box H-11_ _——_ Spokane, Washington 


Send for fre e samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 







~— reliabie. Millions in eepeeeer 
utiful gray green color blends wi 
Saree. A PX tT 


RD HAMMETT 
13 Lewis — 






Hartford 3, Conn. 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL 


$ AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


Ped 


Horticultural Society of 
New York, Inc. 


TO BE HELD IN 


THE COLONNADES BALL ROOM 
THE ESSEX HOUSE 
59th Street and Central Park South 


(near Seventh Avenue) 
For delivery of show material use this entrance 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Office Address: 
Essex House, 157 West 58th Street 


November 4............ 


1 p.m. to 10 P.M. 


rere re ee 10 a.m. to 10 P.M. 
FROG @in'e osc ceca 10a.M.to 4p.m. $ 
ADMISSION 


FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
Non-Members . . . $1.00 


@ The Horticultural Society of New York 

will award a silver trophy for the best exhibit 

among the commercial entries, and a silver 

trophy for the best exhibit among the 
private growers’ entries 





@ All exhibits of Horticultural interest are 
welcome and will be suitably recognized 


Ad et dd dude 











THE HERBARIST 
A Publication of the Herb Society of America 
1948 Issue 
Back Numbers Available, 1938 to 1947 
Price, $1.00 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 








Garden Club Lectures 


with plant material illustrations 


CHRISTMAS DOORWAYS 


with history of the Custom. Flower Arrangements with Color | 


and Originality. 
MRS. PERCY R. CROSBY 
Accredited Judge, N. Y. Federation of Garden Clubs 
110 North Bend Street Pawtucket, R. I. 








GLOXINIAS 


For early spring blooming, hybrid seedlings from 


selected strains, mixed colors— two for $1.00; | 


$5.00 doz. Seed $1.00 per pkt.; two $1.50. Bulb 
list upon request. Postage prepaid. ALBERT H. 
BUELL, Gloxinia Specialist, Eastford, Conn. 

















FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of Lilium, Iris, 
and Eremurus species, with Gentians, Primulas, 
Helleborus, and others that need Winter's cold for 
starting. Illustrated catalog on request, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE MOORESTOWN 


NEW JERSEY 











QUALITY ROSES * BULBS 


and SHRUBS 


ON 
REES 
NAMENTAL | BERRY PLANTS 


xT TREES and 
7 —— 


Send for Complete Catalog 


NURSERY 


HILLSBORO, OREGON 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


u & & 


119th Annual 
AUTUMN 


FLOWER SHOW 


wy we wy 
November 4, 5, 6 and 7 


THURSDAY . . .2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
| 9 a.m. to 10 P.M. 
SATURDAY .. .9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
SUNDAY .. 





_..1 p.m. to 10 P.M. 


& 


Horticultural Hall, Boston 
Admission 60 cents, tax included 
FREE TO MEMBERS 








COC 1 ir 








Nov. 4-6. New York, N. Y. 41st Annual Autumn 
Exhibition of the New York Horticultural 
Society, Colonnades Ball Room, Essex House. 

Nov. 4-7. Boston, Mass. Autumn Flower Show 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Nov. 5-7. Amherst, Mass. Annual Exhibition of 
the School of Horticulture, University of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Nov. 5-7. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum 
Show: Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation 
and National Association of Gardeners at 
Swarthmore College. 

Nov. 7-28. Pittsburgh, Penn. Annual Chrysan- 
themum Show, Department of Parks and 
Recreation at Phipps Conservatory, Schenley 
Park. 

Nov. 7-30. St. Louis, Missouri. Annual Chrysan- 
themum Show of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, Floral Display House. 
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Nov. 8-10. Cincinnati, Ohio. 47th National | 


Chrysanthemum Show at Hotel Sinton. 

Nov. 10-12. Segreganset, Mass. Annual Fall 
Flower Show at Bristol County Agricultural 
School. 


| Nov. 12. New York, N. Y. Meeting, Holly So- 





ciety of America at New York Botanical Gar- 
den. 

Nov. 13 — Dec. 5. Chicago, Ill. Chrysanthemum 
Show, Chicago Park District, Garfield and 
Lincoln Park Conservatories. 

Nov. 25. Charleston, S. C. Charleston’s Famous 
Gardens, Magnolia, Middleton and Cypress, 
open for the 1948-49 season, until May 1. 

Dec. 6-8. Detroit, Mich. Contest, National Jun- 
ior Vegetable Growers’ Association. 
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Pennsylvania 


Horticultural Society 


{Organized November 24, 1827} 
389 Broad St. {Suburban} Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


NOVEMBER EVENTS 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 
November 5, 6, 7 
{Friday, Saturday, Sunday} 
Field House, Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


DISPLAY IN ROOMS OF 
THE SOCIETY 
November 15-19, inclusive 
{Monday through Friday} 
LONG LEAVED EVERGREENS 


ANNUAL MEETING 
November 17 {Wednesday} 3 P.M. 
Greek Hall 
John Wanamaker Store 
Philadelphia 


{Open only to members} 


THE GARDEN SHOP 
Unusual Garden Accessories 


Wellesley 81, Mass. 
No Catalog 
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26 Church Street 
Wellesley 1993 











TREE WORK 
Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 














®@ New and Recent Titles: 

®@ Encyclopedias, Landscaping, Shrubs, 
®@ Flowers, Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, 

®@ House Plants, Greenhousing, Cacti, 
© Diseases and Pests, etc., etc. 


GARDEN 
BOOK 


All books sold with five day money-back guarantee 
Ask us about your garden book needs 
Send for your FREE lists today 
THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detroit Avenue Concord, California 








WILD BIRDS ADD (faim TO YOUR GARDEN 


AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders 


with and without squirrel 


gvards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


audubon w workshop 


GLENCOE LLINOITS 












ELECTRIC SEED Nine 


GRO-QUIC. BED HEATER SS 


SEED UP IN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 w ro 


ZY 

















KS. SOOwER / 
Soil cable . hotbeds, plant benches, 
cabinets, flats. 6 sizes (Free Cat.) 
J40A cable & thermo. for I-sash $6.75 Liz. 
S80A for double sash (36 sq. ft.) $9.00 2 
Also Mrs. of Weed-Wonds — Weed-Wallop — Seed-Soers. 
Shipped direct prepaid if not stocked by your deoler. 


GRO-QUICK 358 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 







HORTICULTURE 
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HOW TO ATTRACT 
THE BIRDS 


The Great 
Horned Owl 
may rob you 
of a chicken 
once in a 
while, but he 


also removes 


In connection with this offer... 
fascinating new illustrated book 


“HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS” 









FREE! 
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If you would like to make your home grounds a favorite resort for the most 

interesting wild birds, this little handbook will be invaluable to you. It tells Planting eee oa. your 


you all you need to know to make the birds come and stay; what to plant to 
invite birds to nest, eat, or rest; winter feeds and feeding devices; nest boxes, 
bird-baths, drinking places, etc. A wealth of illustrations and how-to-do-it 
diagrams. This little manual is brand new and, as far as we can discover, the 


only guide of its kind available. Yours free with a copy of the Audubon Bird 
Guide. 


N Ow You Can 






























The Carolina Para- 
keet, the only mem- 
ber of the Parrot 
family native-to the 


United States 








Know the Biras 


Recognize, identify and Name Them— 
Know Their Songs, Calls and Habits 
with this Marvelous New Field Book! 


Audubon Bird Guide 


Eastern Land Birds 


Over 400 Birds in Full Color! 


Representing 275 Species, Showing 
Variations by Sex, Season and Age 


ERE’S the most complete and most fully 

illustrated pocket field guide to the land 
birds of Eastern North America ever published. 
Covers all the birds north of Mexico and east of 
central Nebraska and more than 100 that range 
to the Pacific Coast. Written by Richard H. 
Pough of the scientific staff of the National Audu- 
bon Society and illustrated by the staff artist of 
the Society, its authority is unrivalled. Entirely 
new, with illustrations especially made for this 
book, printed in natural colors from new plates. 
Just the manual every gardener and nature lover 
has wished for. It will enable you quickly and 
easily to recognize and name every bird you see 
around the house, in the garden, field or woods, 
and to become familiar with every fascinating 
phase of its life. 


Everything You Want to Know About 
the Birds 


Calls, Songs, Flight, Nests, Eggs, Range, Color, 
Size, Plumage, Food, Behavior, Migration, Court- 
ship, Breeding, etc., etc. All of this wealth of 
information is arranged for quick and easy refer 
ence. And in addition there are many revealing 
descriptions of the amazing instincts and habits 
of the birds, tips on where to look for them, how 
to observe and study them, how to attract and 
protect them. 


This is the perfect field guide, convenient to carry 
and use, but also a book you will read through 
with delight. The more than 400 illustrations in 
full natural color represent 275 species and show 
important variations of plumage by sex, season, 
and age. They are beautifully reproduced from 
new paintings made especially for this book by 
Don Eckleberry, staff artist for the Audubon 
Society. Birds of similar appearance are grouped 
together so that they may readily be compared 
for their distinguishing characteristics. These 
incomparable color plates are alone worth the 
Price of the book. 





Two Delightful 
Companion Volumes 


“The Wild Flower Guide” 


‘The Insect Guide”’ cov 
ring North America with 
‘54 illustrations, 330 in 
ill color. Each $3.00 











November 1948 
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Did You Know — 


That the beautiful songs of the 
breeding season are not love 
songs, but a proclamation of 
ownership and a warning to 
other males not to trespass? 


That while the female Marsh- 
wren is building the actual 
nest, the male may build a 
half-dozen incomplete and ap- 
parently useless dummy nests? 


That the habit of creeping 
head first down the tree trunks 
distinguishes the nuthatches 
while the brown creepers spiral 
up the trunk and then drop to 
the base to repeat the process? 


That ravens pair for life and 
use the same nest site year 
after year? 

. 


That the male Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak takes his turn sitting 
on the eggs and while doing so 
sings softly? 

e 


That the Cowbird lays its eggs 
in the nests of other birds and 
allows theg foster parents to 
raise their young? 


That the imitative ability of 
Mockingbirds often includes 
common sounds of their en- 
vironment, from the squeak 
of a wheel to the bark of a dog? 


These are just a few of the 
thousands of fascinating facts 
in the AUDUBON BIRD GUIDE 








Examine it FREE! 


You may have the |Audubon Bird Guide for free 


want to keep it pay the surprisingly low price of 
$3.00. There’s a treat in store for you so get your 
request in promptly for a copy on approval. THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD, INC., 444 Madison 
Lo Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


The Mockingbird, in 
the Spring often sings 
through bright moon- 


by snow storms. 


light nights. 


~~ 5 
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The Horned Lark nests so early that 
its first eggs are frequently destroyed 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD, Dept. H-11 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Send me for FREE EXAMINATION the books checked below 


} Audubon Bird Guide 
] Wild Flower Guide 
1) The Insect Guide 


I may return them within a week or keep them and send you $3.00 for 


each volume plus postage. Also send me without 


Attract the Birds.”’ 


| 
vering Northeastern and examination and if it is not all and more than we Name... cae? 
Midland U. S. with 428 il- have claimed for it, you need not pay a cent. Just yor 
istrations, 192 in full color. return the book. If you are delighted with it and Address... .\ 


City ge eS ae 


. 

. «* 

Check here if youwm ose remittance with this or« 

we will pay the postage. Same return privilege 
guaranteed. 


charge “How to 


State 


ler, in which case 
with full refund 





Unusual flower pot stands 
to delight the indoor gar- 
dener. They protect win- 
dowsills and tables from 
water and dirt and clev- 





EVERY FISHERMAN WANTS 
A DE-LIAR 


No more fish stories when he carries this practical 
gadget. He'll know instantly just what those big ones 
weigh and measure. 2-0z. metal case, 2% x 11% in., 
contains scale weighing to 8 Ibs. and flexible rule 
measuring to 24 in. Folding lip-hook holds the slip- 
ery beauty while the statistics are 

nail 4 $2.00 


gathered 
NEW! SALT WATER MODEL, weighs up to 28 Ibs., 
2 x 3in $2.50 


measures to 42 inches. 5 oz. case, 


CARD TABLE PLAYHOUSE 


It's a home-of-their-own fer kiddies, a perfect hide- 
out in the world of make-believe! Clean and safe, 
made of new-color-printed duck, it slides over any 
standard card table indoors or out. 

Unused, it folds flat 


THE TOAST OF THE PARTY! 


Placed over any kind of heat, this amazing new toaster 
turns a piece of bread—with filling of cheese, eggs, 
mect, jelly, etc.—into a golden, mouth-watering, drip- 
less sandwich “pie”! Cast aluminum with strong wood 


handles. Boxed with 
$2.98 


directions and recipes. 


ORDER BY MAIL °* 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BRECK BUILDING, BOSTON 10, MASS: 


erly decorate the room 
too! Pompeian green 
wrought iron base with 


colorful glazed tile center. About 5 in. in diameter. 


Pair, gift boxed 


FOR WINDOW 
GARDENERS 


The gift supreme—a copper watering pot! Heavy 
gauge, New England crafted in Colonial design. Long 
brass spout to reach into plants. Great values. 


ae a $2 : 50 


Two-Quart 
Size 


$3.95 


“WIK-FED” 
FLOWER POT 


Waters Scientifically 


This attractive flower pot 
waters by sub-irrigation 
while you are away! Es- 
pecially recommended for 
African Violets! Reservoir 
at base feeds water to 
plant roots through non- 

rotting Fiber-glass wick. Colorful 4 in. 

diameter pots with black base 


TWIST "EM FOR FUN 


An exciting kit for “youngsters” 6 to 60. Makes toys, 
place markers, corsages, lapel pins, etc. Set of 100 
double size, 12 in. pipe cleaners in 10 pastel colors. 
Step-by-step instruction sheet and booklet tells how 
to make scores of designs. Perfect for kiddies, shut-ins, 
hostesses, doodlers, mer 

ists. Colorful gift box. 51 .0O 


Unboxed refills, ordered same 
time, per 100 


POSTPAID 


. Meme and Carden Gs 


BRECK’S 


RELIABLE SINCE 


SUNSHINE PLANT SHELF 
FITS ANY WINDOW 


Doubles window garden capacity, or displays prize 
miniatures! Ivory enameled all-metal shelving. 4’ 
deep, adjusts telescopically to fit windows 24” to 
39” wide. Fastens easily at call en, No inter- 
ference with curtains. 


NEW SAFETY COOKING SPOONS 


Answers the problem of what to do with the stirring 
spoon without dropping it in pot or mussing up stove! 
Just clip to edge of saucepan with magic hook—always 
there when you need it. High quality stainless steel. 
“Stay-cool” handles. Boxed set of two 

sizes, 8 and 10 inches long $1 35 





STOW COLD IT IS 
EASY-TO-SEE OUTSIDE fom iil 


THERMOMETER 


3%’ glass dial at- 

taches anywhere on 

outside windowpanes 

—always visible. You 

look right through it. 

Big numbers, easy to 

read even 10 ff. 

away. Precision made, improved 1949 model— 
weatherproof and guaranteed. Boxed. 

Order several for gifts 


“i 








